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Kennedy 
Given Edge 
By Experts 


By Willard Shelton 


A record-breaking vote, with 
between 65 million and 70 mil- 
lion likely to go to the polls, was 


expected as the fierce election | j 


campaign between Sen. John F. 
Kennedy and Vice Pres. Richard 
M. Nixon neared its end. 


National magazines, public 


opinion pollsters and impartial | & 


newsmen generally anticipated a 


Kennedy victory, largely on the} } 


basis of a belief that Kennedy had 
forged ahead in heavily populated 
industrial states where the bulk of 
the Electoral College vote lies. 

Nearly all observers acknowl- 

edged, however, that the election 
seemed extremely close, and a 
Nixon victory would not be con- 
sidered a surprise. 

Observers thought that a Nixon 
triumph, if it occurred, would 
probably be narrow and _ that 
only Kennedy had a good chance 
of something approaching an 
Electoral College landslide. 

The results seemed subject to two 
imponderables: 

® The possible effect of the last- 
minute intervention of Pres. Eisen- 
hower, who campaigned massively 
in the key states of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. Nixon 
clearly was hoping for a “rubofi” 
of Eisenhower personal popularity 
to aid him. The President openly 
and repeatedly urged the election 

(Continued on Page 12) 


By Any Other Name 
It’s Still a Rose 


Even the Republican Na- 
fional Committee is hesitant 
to use the Republican Party 
label. 

This came to light in a 
hiemorandum to national 
committeewomen, state and 
county vice chairmen and 
GOP women workers from 
Mrs. Clare B. Williams, as- 
sistant national committee 
chairman, 

Urging a flood of letters to 
editors of mewspapers across 
the country, Mrs. Williams 
cautioned them to “stress 
Nixon-Lodge, not the Re- 
publican Party.” The expla- 
nation was that this would 
help pick up “the independ- 
ent vote, which is what we 
heed to win the election.” 


SE 


from downtown streets. 


. JOHN F. KENNEDY stands on the hood of his auto in Los 
Angeles in response to the cheers of a crowd that roared a welcome 
Southern Californians held signs aloft to 
show how they feel about the Democratic candidate for President. 


Congress in the Election: 


polls. 

The Republicans have a mathe- 
matical chance, but only the most 
partisan claim that they will re- 
capture either the House or Senate. 

The Democrats now outnum- 
ber the GOP in the Senate by 66 
to 34. Even if Republicans were 
to pick up all the non-southern 
Democratic seats at stake and re- 
tain all 11 GOP seats up for grabs 
they would still be four votes shy 
of a majority, Neither side of 
the equation is considered likely. 

In the view of political observers 
the Democrats are favored to main- 
tain something close to the present 
Senate division, with a possibility 
of a one or two-seat change either 
way. One additional seat would 
give the Democrats an absolute 
two-thirds control of the Senate. 

The Democratic majority in the 


House, making allowances for pres- 


Democrats Favored 


To Keep Control 


By Gene Zack 
As the 1960 election campaign moved toward its climax Demo- 
crats were strongly favored to retain firm control of the 87th 
Congress, regardless of the outcome of the presidential race. 
This view of observers, including AFL-CIO staff reporters and 
special correspondents in key states across the nation, is reinforced 
by virtually all of the pre-election® 


ent vacancies, is 283 to 154—high- 
est since the middle years of the 
New Deal. It would take a switch 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Of the 33 governorships held by® 
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Lauds Kennedy Leadership 


|Hits Nixon Stand 
On Prestige Issue 


The workers of America “seck strong and courageous leadership” 
in the 60s and “they are convinced they have found it in John F, 
Kennedy,” AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany declared in a nationwide 


pre-election radio address. 


Meany called the presidential election “the most important of 


our time,” 
centers on two main problems: 

@ “How can our country and 
the rest of the free world be safe- 
guarded against war and the in- 
creasing menace of totalitarian 
communism?” 

@ “How can we strengthen our 
own society, economically and so- 
cially, so that America can make 
its most effective contribution to 
peace and freedom?” 

The AFL-CIO president — 
speaking over the national radio 
network of the National Broad- 
casting Co. under sponsorship 
of the AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education — said the 

1960 campaign presented the 
American voters with a clear 
choice between “sharply diver- 
gent roads to reach the goals 
that all America seeks.” 


Meany hailed Kennedy and the 
Democratic Party for offering 
America “a positive program of 
hope and fulfillment.” The Demo- 
crats, he said, “see new opportuni- 
ties opening up for America in the 
future. They want to take advan 
tage of the new breakthroughs o? 
science to provide a more reward- 
ing and a more secure life for all 
Americans.” 

‘Desperation’ Charged 

In sharp contrast, he said, Vice 
Pres. Nixon and the Republicans 
have advanced “a program of des- 
peration and defeatism.” He 
charged that Nixon and the GOP 
“take a dim view.” The want to 
“hold on to the past for dear life, 
with as little change as possible, 
with only such progress as is forced 
upon them,” he declared. 

(Continued on Page 12) 


By David L. Perlman 


and declared that it¢——————— 


;George Meany as 


*Polities’ on 


Job Ratio 


Denounced 


By Robert B. Cooney 


The Eisenhower-Nixon Ad- 
ministration’s apparent reluctance 
to reveal the October jobless re- 
port until after the election has 
been scored by AFL-CIO Pres. 
“a bare-faced 
attempt to suppress bad news for 
political purposes.” 

In a nationwide radio address, 
Meany said that information on 
hand points strongly to the fact 
that the national jobless rate last 
month rose to “above 6 percent— 
a serious danger point.” 

The AFL-CIO president pointed 
out that the Administration, in re- 
fusing to release the figures early, 
was breaking with a pattern which 
it had set itself three times before 
—in 1954, 1956 and 1958—when 
the Administration “had good news 
to report.” 

Meany’s charge came as reliable 
sources indicated more workers 
would be collecting unemployment 
compensation in the week before 
the 1960 election than in any other 
postwar pre-election week. And 
a pending government report was 
due to show that initial claims for 
jobless pay— indicating fresh un- 
employment—hit a new record for 
the week ending Oct. 29. 


(Continued on Page 2) 


27 States to Choose Governors, 
Switches Seen in Several Areas 


Voters in 27 states will elect governors on Nov. 8 and indications are oat the presidential race 
will be only one of several factors in determining the outcome, 


the Democrats, only 14 are at stake 
this year, while 13 of the GOP’s 
17 governorships are on the elec- 
tion block. 


Pre-election polls and the _ 
analysis of informed observers, 


including AFL-CIO News staff 
reporters and special correspond- 
ents, give Democratic guberna- 
torial candidates an excellent 
chance of capturing several states 
now held by ae 2 sin- 


cluding 7 oy the most pop- 
_ulous of the 27, 
ame sources, however, show 
aepibeal challengers making 
strong’ ‘Biowings in several Farm 
, (Continued on Page 11) 
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‘Politics’ on 
Job Ratio 


Denounced 


(Continued from Page 1) 


The October report each year 
usually shows a comparatively fa- 
vorable situation as business hires 
for the long holiday period ahead 
and as fall harvests put people to 
work. 

However, the hard figures of un- 


employment compensation in 1960] gif 


—a conservative indicator of what 
is happening to breadwinners with 
payroll experience—are “extraor- 
dinarily high,” as one expert put it. 
The government was expected | 
to report that initial claims rep- 
resenting fresh unemployment 
rose to 332,590 for the week 
ending Oct. 29, making a total 
of 1.7 million. This total com- 
pares to 1.3 million in the com- 
parable period a year ago dur- 
ing the steel strike. 


In the previous week, ending Oct. 
22, the government reported new 
claims for jobless pay totaled 
322,000. This reflected layoffs in 
primary metals, electrical equip- 
ment and in machinery as well as 
in some seasonal work. 


Key States Hardest Hit 
The largest layoffs in recent 
weeks have come in such politically- 
potent states as California, Penn- 
vania, New York, Illinois, Ohio and 
Michigan. 

Total unemployment compen- 
sation claims over the month 
were running at a super-seasonal 
pace, rising by 113,000 between 
late September and late October. 


In the past three election years, 
either the Labor Dept. or Pres. 
Eisenhower himself has announced 
improvements in the unemployment 
situation before election day. This 
contrasted with the Truman Admin- 
istration in 1952, when figures 
showing a postwar low in unem- 
ployment came out on schedule 
after election day. 

A. U.S. Labor Dept. spokesman 
said the October 1960 job figures 
—compiled from household surveys 
by the Census Bureau and from 
payroll data by the Labor Dept.— 
will be issued Nov. 10 or 11. 


Kennedy Is 


Praised for | 
His ‘Courage’ 


Rev. Martin Luther King, in a 
radio interview following his re- 
lease on bail from a Georgia jail, 
praised Sen. John F. Kennedy for 
his “courage” in intervening on be- 
half of the Negro minister even at 
the risk of losing votes in Georgia. 

King, jailed when a Georgia 
judge ruled that his participation 
in a sit-down demonstration for 
civil rights violated the terms of a 
traffic offense probation, said Ken- 
nedy had telephoned Mrs. King to 
offer his sympathy and that a Ken- 
nedy spokesman had inquired about 
release of King on bail pending an 
appeal. 

The minister declared, in a tele- 
phone interview over Station WLIB 
in New York: 

“His courage and his willing- 
ness to take a stand in my unjust 
arrest meant that he was risking 
the possibility of losing a lot of 
support in the white community. 
Several have already resigned 

from positions in the Kennedy 
campaign in Georgia. 

“If a man would do this while 
the campaign is going on, it does 
demonstrate that, if elected, you 
can expect something forthright 
and positive from him,” King 


up to a new all-time record. 


COST OF LIVING RISE despite economic recession is demon- 
strated on chart by Robert Myers, deputy commissioner of labor 
statistics, at Labor Dept. press conference. Living costs moved 


Profits Hold Up Despite 
Dip in Jobs, Production 


Corporate profits in 1960 are expected to run close to the 1959 
all-time record despite the drop in industrial production and 
continuing high rates of unemployment. 

On the basis of third quarter reports collected by the Wall Street 
Journal and the First National City Bank of New York, profits 


for the first nine months of 1960‘ 
are running slightly behind 1959. 
The National City Bank report, 
based on the earnings of 764 cor- 
porations, shows a decline of about 
2 percent from the 1959 level for 
the first nine months of the year. 
The Wall Street Journal says its 
survey of 462 companies indicates 
earnings in the last three months of 
1960 “may come close to equaling 
those of the final 1959 period.” 


Economists indicate that prof- 


Carpenter Leaders 
Appeal Convictions 


Indianapolis—Defense attorneys 
for officials of the Carpenters Union 
have filed appeals for a new trial 
after a jury convicted them of con- 
spiring with Indiana highway offi- 
cials on right-of-way land deals 
during a road building program. 


Convicted on conspiracy and 
bribery charges were Carpenters 
Pres. Maurice A. Hutcheson, Gen- 
eral Vice Pres. O. William Blaier, 
and General Treas. Frank M. Chap- 
man. Criminal Court Judge M. 
Walter Bell set sentencing for Nov. 
28. The sentences could range 
from 2 to 14 years in prison and 
fines up to $15,000 each. 

Defense attorneys introduced 
evidence during the trial that over 
700 pieces of adjoining property 
were sold to the state at a price as 
high or higher than that received by 
the Carpenter officials. The prose- 
cution charged the officials paid 
for advance information about pro- 
posed road routes and sold land 
to the state for a large profit. 


Foreclosures Jump 
4. Percent Over 1959 


Foreclosures on non-farm 
real estate in the first, half of 
1960 increased 4 _ percent 
over the same period in 
1959, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board has re- 


The increase is part of a 
continuing trend in fore- 
closures which have more 
than doubled since 1950. In 
the past six years foreclosures 
have jumped from 14,854 for 
the first six months of 1955 
to 23,678 for the same pe- 
riod in 1960. 


added. 


its before taxes may reach $46.9 
billion in 1960 compared to the 
record $47 billion in 1959. 


Corporate earnings in the July- 
September period this year moved 
up from 7 to 8 percent over the 
third quarter a year ago, according 
to both the Journal and the bank 
letter. 

However the third quarter of 
1959 was dominated by the indus- 
try-forced steel strike and other 
disputes. The Journal notes that if 
steel earnings are removed from 
the picture for the third quarter 
there was in fact a decline of 4.6 
percent from a year ago. Steel 
firms turned in losses for the third 
quarter of 1959 but showed profits 
based on limited operations this 
year. 


Of the 26 industry groups 
listed by the Journal, nine 
showed gains over the third quar- 
ter a year ago while 17 regis- 
tered declines. In the increase 
group were chain grocers, finance 
companies, food products, metal 
and mining, movies and movie 
theaters, office equipment, pe- 
troleum products and utilities, 

The National City Bank letter 

said that what it called the “profits 
pinch” was in part attributable to 
“the existence of spare capacity in 
practically every industry at home” 
which, teamed up with worldwide 
competition, “has weakened prices 
in many lines and prevented needed 
increases in others.” 


McLellan Named 
To AFL-CIO Staff 


Andrew C. McLellan, Inter- 
American representative of the 
Intl. Federation of Food, Drink & 
Tobacco Workers Union, has joined 
the AFL-CIO staff as associate 
Inter-American representative. 

A native of Scotland, McLellan 
came to this country after World 
War I and settled on the Mexican 
border of Texas. He joined the 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen, 
later becoming an advisor to the 
former Texas Federation of Labor 
on the problem of Mexican farm 
workers and a consultant to the 
U.S. Section of the Joint U.S.- 
Mexican Trade Union Committee. 
He served as a representative of 
the Inter-American Regional Or- 
ganization of Workers (ORIT) in 
Central America before joining the 


:| Economic Advisers, believes that 
| business is “on a level, a plateau.” 
:|He saw “a very good chance” of 


:| get anything like a recession.” 


Despite Administration Optimism: 


With unemployment already at 


the nation’s business. 


Dr. Raymond Saulnier, chair- 
man of the President’s Council of 


“another major advance before we 


But Dr. John Lintner, Har- 
vard University professor of 
business administration, ex- 
pressed the view that “a recession 
of substantial proportions is in 
the making.” 

Lintner pointed to a sluggish sales 
picture, a drop in order backlogs, 
profit margins and inventory levels. 
Saulnier based his estimate chiefly 
on the Federal Reserve Board’s ac- 
tion in expanding the lending power 
of banks and reduced down pay- 
ments on government-insured 
homes. 

The F. W. Dodge Corp., a firm 
specializing in construction data, 
polled 327 economists, most of 
them with business and financial 
firms. 

The poll revealed that 67 per- 
cent see a downturn ahead. 


The most common factors 
given for the forecasts of down- 
turn were: lack of consumer de- 
mand; overcapacity in many in- 
dustries; a squeeze on profits; 
high levels of unemployment; 
expected cutbacks in capital ex- 
penditures and the current inven- 
tory readjustment. 

Additional evidence of a down- 
turn ahead came from several other 
quarters. , 

The First National City Bank of 
New York said in its monthly letter 


that the recent “sideways” move- 


Daniel K. Ludwig. 


Most Economists 
Predict Downturn 


near recession levels, surveys of 


economists and experts reveal there may be dark days ahead for 


The only plainly optimistic view comes from the Eisenhower 
‘| Administration. 


Wheeling Steel In 
Black at 49.1% 


Wheeling Steel Corp. 
earned a note of distinction 
even as its profits and opera- 
tions slumped during the 
third quarter. 

The Wall Street Journal 
observed that Wheeling was 
ahead for the year and com- 
mented: 

“In addition, Wheeling 
joined a lengthening list of 
steel companies which are 
proving they can stay in the 
black while operating at less 
than half of capacity.” 

The company reported its 
third quarter operating rate 
fell to an average of 49.1 
percent of capacity, com- 
pared to 81.1 percent in the 
June quarter. 


ment of the economy “is giving 
way to a moderate downturn.” 
The Wall Street Journal found 

in a survey of 125 major com- 
panies across the nation that 
only a minority were planning 
to increase their capital spending 
budgets in the next year. 

The Inland Steel Co. revealed in 
its quarterly report that it expected 
to remain operating at about 65 
percent of capacity during the 
fourth quarter. 

“Our earlier expectations for in- 
creased demand for steel in the 
fourth quarter have not been real- 
ized to date and we no longer an- 
ticipate a significant rise during this 
period,” the report said. 


Marine Unions Picket 
Kingpinof ‘Runaways’ 


The Intl. Maritime Workers’ Union has moved toward a show- 
down with the shipowner it calls the “kingpin” of the “runaways”—- 


The IMWU, formed by the Maritime Union and the Seafarers 
to organize runaway ships flying the flags of other nations, has 


Philadelphia of the Ore Monarch 
and Ore Prince, which fly Liberian 
flags in Ludwig’s giant Universe 
Tankships Inc. 

The firm has asked the Philadel- 
phia Common Pleas Court for a 
preliminary injunction to stop the 
IMWU and supporting unions from 
interfering with unloading opera- 
tions. 

The IMWU charged unfair 
labor practices and substandard 
conditions in tying up the Ore 
Monarch and Ore Prince. A 
third Ludwig ship, the 45,500- 
ton Ore Mercury, was diverted 
from Philadelphia to Baltimore, 
where longshoremen backed up 
the union boycott but saw non- 
union crane operators unload 
almost all the cargo. 

Universe Tankships Inc. claims 
it has a valid contract with what it 
calls the Global Seamen’s Union. 
The GSU was formed in 1959 
under British law. Most Ludwig 
ships reportedly fly the Liberian 
flag and are manned by seamen 
from the Cayman Islands in the 
British West Indies. 

.The American maritime unions, 
seeking to unionize ships owned or 
controlled by American interests 
though flying foreign flags, have 
charged before the National Labor 
Relations Board that the GSU is 
a company union. 

Ludwig reportedly owns about 


IFFDTWU staff. 


continued successful picketing in@— 


including the 106,400-dead- 
weight-ton Universe Apollo, 
through Universe Tankships and 
National Bulk Carriers Inc. 
Meanwhile the Maritime Union 
suffered a setback in New Orleans 
when a Louisiana state court issued 
a preliminary injunction against the 
picketing of the Empresa Hondur 
ena de Vapores, which runs Hoa- 
duran-manned fruit ships. 


Clyde Mills Dies 
In Water Mishap 


Tallahassee, Fla.—Clyde Mills, 
director of the Florida State Media- 
tion Service, former federal con 
ciliator and active member of the 
Typographical Union, was drowned 
in the Gulf of Mexico after cling- 
ing for 15 hours to a swamped boat. 
He was 60. 

Doctors said his life might have 
been saved had he been rescued & 
few minutes earlier by boatsmen. 

A native of North Carolina, be 
was president of Columbia Typo 
graphical Union in Washington for 
four years, resigning in 1934 
join the U. S. Conciliation Servic 
where he served for 15 years. 02 
the national level he helped settle 
disputes in the steel, auto and 
mining industries, and he played 4 
major role in maintaining peace 
many industries in the Washingtoa 
area, 


50 of the world’s biggest ships, 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1960 


Meany Raps Southern Airways: 


CAB Asked to Halt 
Strikebreak Subsidy 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has called on the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to halt federal subsidies to Southern Airways Inc., 
charging that government funds are being used to finance a “‘strike- 
breaking and union destruction program.” 

The airline, which serves 52 cities in southeastern states, was 


struck by the Air Line Pilots June 
5 after 10 months of unproductive 
negotiations over wages, rules and 
working conditions. The walkout 
constituted a legal strike under the 
Railway Labor Act. 

Recently the National Media- 
tion Board recommended a set- 
tlement that was accepted by 
the ALPA and, with one minor 
exception, agreed to by the air- 
line. The strike has continued, 
Meany declared, because South- 
er management “insists that 
they will not return their regular 
pilots to service but will con- 
tinue to recruit and train strike- 
breakers.” 


In a letter to CAB Chairman 
Whitney Gilliland, Meany charged 
that Southern “is under the naive 
impression that the Treasury of the 
U.S. government should be em- 
ployed” for financing the strike- 
breaking operation. In 1959, 41 
percent of the airline’s gross revy- 
enue came from federal subsidy. 


“To prolong the shutdown 


Job Safety Asked 


In Airline Merger 


Four unions have asked the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to require more 
adequate job protection for em- 
ployes before approving a merger 
of Capital Airlines into United Air 
Lines. 

Spokesmen for the Air Line Pi- 
lots, Railway Clerks, Machinists 
and Air Line Dispatchers asked the 
CAB to require the companies to 
guarantee that present employes 
will not lose their jobs or be re- 
quired to take pay cuts as a result 
of the merger. 

The unions, in separate presen- 
tations, said both the furlough al- 
lowance and period of job protec- 
tion provided in the merger agree- 
ment between the two mene 
were inadequate. 


while management spends hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars” 
of federal funds for this purpose, 
he continued, “when there are 
no bargaining issues between the 
parties, is the greatest possible 
abuse of a public franchise.” 


The AFL-CIO president pointed} ® 


out that under the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 the airline is 
entitled to federal subsidies only if 
“honestly and_ efficiently’ man- 
aged and if in compliance with the 
Railway Labor Act. 

Union-Busting Policy 

This Act, Meany said, “restrains 
the company from any interference 
in the employes’ choice of a repre- 
senting organization and requires 
them to ‘make and maintain’ agree- 
ments” covering these employes. 
“Despite these clear mandates,” he 
wrote the CAB chairman, “I am 
informed that the management of 
Southern Airways has systematical- 
ly destroyed the representing or- 
ganizations of their employes until 
only the ALPA remains.” 

Last month, the CAB’s Board of 
Enforcement instituted fullscale 
hearings into the union’s charge 
that Southern is “operating illegally 
and should be deprived of its oper- 
ating certificates. The board said 
there were “reasonable grounds to 
believe that certain provisions of 
the Federal Aviation Act ... have 
been violated by Southern Air- 
ways.” 

ALPA charged that the failure 
of the company to bargain in 
good faith coupled with its effort 
to operate on a strikebreaking 
basis violated the Railway Labor 
Act provisions. It also contend- 
ed that Southern’s operating 
losses of $367,290 for June and 
July, caused by its heavy out- 
lays for strikebreakers, violated 
the FAA rule that its operations 
must be “economical and effici- 
ent.” 


Planners Laud Union 
For Bronx Housing Idea 


New York—The Meat Cutters union has been given the go-ahead 
signal by the City Planning Commission to begin construction of a 
$96 million middle-income housing project to rise, from a concrete 
platform, above the Mott Haven Yards of the New York Central 


Railroad. 


The city planners went beyond®— 


formal approval to hail the 40-acre 
project in the Bronx as presenting 
“for the first time a proposal to 
utilize ‘air rights’ over a railroad 
yard for a housing development” 
and as providing “‘needed middle- 
income housing without displace- 
ment of families or business estab- 
lishments.” 

Present plans call for construc- 
tion of 22 apartment houses, each 
20 stories high, to be completed by 
1964. The apartment buildings will 
take up only 19 percent of the 
Project’s area, leaving 81 percent 
for landscaping, walks and play 
areas for children. 

Eighty percent of the cost will 
be met by a 40-year, low-interest 
mortgage provided by New York 
State under its middle-income 
housing law. New York locals 


Labor Press Role 


ILPA Meet Theme 
Detroit—The theme of the Intl. 
Labor Press Association convention 
© be held at the Statler-Hilton here 
Noy. 17, 18 and 19 will be “The 


Expanding Role of the Labor 
Press,” 


of the Meat Cutters will advance, 
the balance necessary for con- 
struction. The apartments will be 
Operated as non-profit coopera- 
tives. 

To build the novel project, which 
will house 5,206 families, the union 
ig leasing the air rights over the 
railroad yards at a cost of $750,000 
a year for 60 years. 

An estimated $6 million will be 
spent to build a concrete platform 
40 feet above the railroad tracks. 
The platform will be at street level 
and will be supported by huge col- 
umns sunk into the railroad yard. 


Noise No Problem 
Noise or tremors from railroad 
movement will be no problem, the 
union states. The yards are pri- 
marily storage centers and the 
street-level platform will be con- 
structed to prevent any sound or 

vibration from penetrating. 
Tenants in the cooperative will 
pay a monthly carrying charge of 
$27.88 per room and a down pay- 
ment of $700 a room. The project 
will be the fifth and largest the 
union has built under the state 


_lmiddle-income housing law. 


Executive Vice Pres. Thomas J. 
Bradford of the Times. 


AGREEMENT ON TERMS of new contract between New spaper 
Guild of New York and the city’s major dailies was marked by 
handshakes between (left to right) General Manager P. B. Stephens 
of the Daily News; NYNG Sec.-Treas. M. Michael Potoker; NYNG 


Murphy, and Vice Pres. Amory 


The 275 delegates from locals 
increase strike benefits, after six 


Cement Union Hikes 
Dues, Strike Benefits 


Dallas—Delegates to the tenth convention of the Cement, Lime 
and Gypsum Workers prepared for the uncertainties of the years 
ahead by boosting their per capita tax and liberalizing strike benefits. 


in the U.S. and Canada voted to 
months on the picket lines, from 


the present $25 a week to $50 a 
week. This would immediately as- 
sist the union’s Local 316, St. 
Louis, Mo., whose members -have 
been picketing a National Gypsum 
Company plant for many months. 
It also gave a greater measure of 
security to scores of locals facing 
bargaining tables next year. 

The dues action raised the mini- 
mum from $4 to $5 a month. 


The union has completed a 
two-year period “when employer 
groups and demagogic politicians 
have attempted to turn the clock 
back” and destroy effective col- 
lective bargaining, Pres. Felix 
Jones told the convention. 


“In the United States we have 
witnessed government imposition 
of a system of involuntary servi- 
tude upon the Steelworkers,” the 
report of the general officers stated. 


“In Canada we have seen a pup- 
pet legislature, under domination 
of a provincial premier, arbitrarily 
revoke the bargaining rights of the 
Woodworkers and completely out- 
law the union as such. Members of 
our union in St. Louis, Mo., who 
refused to accept the employer’s 
terms, have witnessed the deteriora- 
tion of their bargaining rights 
through the employment of strike- 
breakers And scabs. 

_“This revival and use of injunc- 
tions, slave legislation, and strike- 
breakers warns us that the rights of 
free workers are under bitter at- 
tack.” 


Kennedy Endorsed 


The convention was made repre- 
sentative of the entire North Amer- 
ican continent by the presence of 
J. Refugio Avelar, secretary-treas- 
urer and fraternal delegate of the 
Mexican Cement Workers Union. 
He was accompanied by J. Leonar 


Construction Still 
Risky, Tobin Reports 


New York — Occupational haz- 
ards continue to pose a difficult 
problem in the building and con- 
struction trades, Edmund P. To- 
bin, president of the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Co., said here. 

Reviewing a number of claims 
paid by the company in recent 
months, Tobin reported the electro- 
cution of an iron worker here who 
was holding a jib crane to prevent 
it from swinging as it was being 
towed by a truck as an example of 
the potential serious injury and 
death constantly facing building 


trades workers. 


Valderrama, who served as inter- 
preter. 

Among other actions at the con- 
vention were: 

@ Delegates endorsed Sen. John 
F. Kennedy and Sen. Lyndon John- 
son for President and Vice Presi- 
dent. 

@ A resolution was approved for 
establishment of a ladies auxiliary 
to the international union. < 

@ The union constitution was 
revised to comply with terms of 
the Landrum-Griffin Act and to up- 
date many features. 


Most Union 
Contracts Have 


Sick Pay Plan 


Most union agreements provide 
for sick pay for workers absent 
from work because of illness or 
injury, according to a government 
study of major contracts. 

“Collective Bargaining Report,” 
a publication of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Research, described the 
results of a study of paid sick leave 
which was reported in the October 
issue of the U.S. Dept. of Labor's 
Monthly Labor Review. 

The AFL-CIO publication point- 
ed out that pay for temporarily 
disabled workers is of two types. 
Group sickness and accident bene- 
fit plans, the most common, pro- 
vide less than full wages but do so 
for an extended period. Paid sick 
leave plans, less common, provide 
full wages but for a more limited 
period. 

The sickness and accident ben- 
efit plans usually are financed 
through the purchase of insur- 
ance or through a self-insured 
fund built up by the employer. 
The paid sick leave plans usually 
involve direct payment by the 
employer as part of the payroll. 

The Labor Dept. study included 
almost all union contracts covering 
1,000 or more workers in effect in 
1959, In all, 1,594 agreements 
were studied. covering 7.2 million 
workers, 

Paid sick leave provisions were 
found in 20 percent of the pacts, 
covering about 20 percent of the 
workers. Most of the contracts 
lacking paid sick leave provided 
protection through sickness and 
accident benefit plans instead. An 
earlier government study of negoti- 
ated major health and welfare bene- 
fit plans in 1958 found that 77 


percent included such benefits, 


N. Y. Papers, 


Guild Agree on 
$7 ‘Package’ 


New York—A last-minute agree- 
ment on a new contract between 
the New York Newspaper Guild 
and the publishers of the city’s 
major dailies ended a strike threat 
that would have cut off millions 
of metropolitan area newspaper 
readers from last-minute election 
campaign news. 

The basic agreement was made 
between the NYNG and publishers 
of the Times, Daily News, Mirror, 
Journal-American, Herald Tribune 
and World-Telegram. 

It provided for a $7-a-week pack- 
age over two years, with $3.50 ear- 
marked for wage increases the first 
year and $2.50 the second, Pen- 
sioms and welfare benefits will be 
increased by 50 cents each year 
and four weeks’ vacation will be 
granted after 10 years instead of 
after the present 12 years. 

The wage hike will not be an 
across-the-board increase but 
will be divided by the union 
among different wage groups. 

Guild negotiators agreed on a 
separate offer from the Post call- 
ing for an increase of $3 a week 
the first year and a reopener on 
wages for the second year, subject 
to arbitration in case of failure to 
agree. The Post claimed to be 
paying more for hospital and medi- 
cal insurance than the other papers. 

Union negotiating committees 
voted to recommend acceptance of 
the agreement to their members 
except for those representing the 
Times, who said they would pre- 
sent it for ratification without rec- 
ommendation. 


Wage, Health 
Gains Won 
By Sea Unions 


San Francisco—Three seamen’s 
unions representing 15,000 unli- 
censed employes have won a 7 per- 
cent wage hike in negotiations with 
West Coast shipowners. 

Involved in the negotiations, 
which took place under a wage 
reopener in the current three-year 
contract that runs to Sept. 30, 1961, 
were the Sailors Union of the Pa- 
cific, the Marine Firemen, and the 
Marine Cooks and Stewards. 

The unions also won agreement 
from the Pacific Maritime Associa- 
tion that shipowners would treble 
their 5-cent-per-day-per-man con- 
tributions for medical programs. 
Under the agreement, half of the 
increased contribution will go to 
establish clinics for pre-employment 
medical examinations, and the other 
5 cents per day will go toward free 
eye examinations and eyeglasses. 


ACWA Reports 
Union Label Gains 


New York—“Employer efforts 
to obstruct our union label drive 
by invoking provisions of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act have been una- 
vailing and the union’s work in this 
field has continued successfully,” 
Clothing Workers’ Pres. Jacob S. 
Potofsky declared in reviewing the 
union’s first year’s experience under 
the new law. 

Howard D. Samuel, director of 
the ACWA union label campaign, 
said the record of the first year 
shows that half of the charges filed 
with the National Labor Relations 
Board by non-union companies 
against ACWA were dismissed by 
the board. The other half, he 
added, were disposed of through 
consent agreements. 

ACWA campaign methods in- 
clude handbilling in front of a non- 
union store and before factory 
gates, petitions distributed in plants 
and sent to the store and resolu- 
tions adopted at union meetings, 
Samuel said. 
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today,” he said. 


greater. 


tomorrow.” ° 


of the new countries. 


American Unions Praised 
As Civil Rights Champion 


Lagos, Nigeria—The AFL-CIO is “the strongest and great- 
est power and force behind the growing success of minority 
elements in America, particularly the Afro-American group, 
in their struggle for civil rights,” Gen. Sec. L. L. Borha of 
the Trades Union Congress of Nigeria declared on his return 
from a visit to the United States as a guest of the AFL-CIO. 

“Without doubt, the Negro problem is the strongest source 
of weakness of the leadership America is giving the world 
“As long as this problem remains unsolved, 
America cannot truly discover itself and be even 10 times 


“It is for this reason that I pay tribute to the all-out fight 
of the AFL-CIO to give to all Americans, regardless of color 
of the skin, the status and opportunities of first-class citizen- 
ship. ... I. am convinced that only the American labor move- 
ment can bring about the guarantee of a greater America of 


Borha, whose nation proclaimed its independence on Oct 1, 
was particularly impressed during his U.S. visit by the Labor 
Day parade in New York and by the “complete absence of 
any desire” by U. S. unions to dominate the labor movements 


Labor Exiles Lead 
Cuban Fight on Castro 


David Salvador, general secretary of the Cuban Confederation of 
Labor (CTC) who was ousted for his refusal to accept the dictates 


of Cuba’s Communist labor czar, 


a new anti-Castro underground group. 


The organization is called the 


Jesus Soto, is reportedly leading 


“30th of November Movement” 


in tribute to the memory of Fran-® 


cisco Paez, a leader of anti-Batista 
underground forces who was killed 
Nov. 30, 1957. 

According to Dr. Cesar Blanco, 
Cuba’s director of public safety 
during the first few months of the 
Castro regime and now a refugee 
in Miami, Fla., the members are 
fighting in the Escanbray Moun- 
tains, in central Cuba, under the 
leadership of Salvador and Manolo 
Ray, who once was public works 
minister under Castro. 


The movement in addition is 
organizing sabotage in the cities 
and preparing armed uprisings in 
various parts of the island. 


Most of the members of the CTC 
executive committee who were in 
power when Castro seized the coun- 
try and are now in exile in the 
United States have organized a 
group which claims to have wide 
support within Cuba, especially 
among older union members. 

Fifty-six exiled union leaders, in- 
cluding former officers of 24 na- 
tional bodies or their local unions, 
have issued a statement supporting 
the program and activities of the 
exiled CTC executive committee. 

Meanwhile, an increasing num- 
ber of union leaders who formerly 
supported Castro are fleeing into 
exile. Among recent fugitives was 
Raul Suarez Q., former secretary 


ICFTU Protests 
Curbs by Franco 


Brussels—The Intl. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions has 
asked the Intl. Labor Organization 
to request the Franco government 
of Spain to withdraw a recent de- 
cree which whittles away still fur- 
ther at trade union rights. A simi- 
lar request was made directly to 
Franco. 

The decree classifies a number 
of “crimes” as “military rebellion.” 
Included are strikes and “other 
similar acts when they pursue a 
political purpose or cause serious 
disturbance to public order.” It 
also is directed against “those who 
in any way join together, conspire 
or take part in meetings, confer- 
ences or demonstrations” intended 
to “cause disturbance to internal 
public order.” 

Alleged violators of the decree 
will be tried in military courts un- 
der the military code rather than 
under the civilian legal code. 


of the National Federation of Con- 
struction Workers. Most of them 
are joining the Frente Obrero Re- 
volucionario Democratico Cubano 
(Cuban Democratic Revolutionary 
Workers’ Front) which was re- 
organized at a meeting in Miami 
last month. Its general secretary 
is Pascasio Lineras, formerly head 
of the Textile Workers Federation. 

Leaders of the Electrical Work- 
ers Union voiced open dissatisfac- 
tion against the Castro nationaliza- 
tion policy last month following 
seizure of the Cuban Electric Light 
& Power Co. and were promptly 
warned by the present Communist 
leadership of the CTC that their 
attitude is “counter-revolutionary.” 
They had asked that the national- 
ized company pay for overtime and 
lost vacations. 

Residents of rented houses and 
apartments in Cuba are feeling a 
new economic squeeze as a result 
of the Castro government’s urban 
renewal program making tenants 
virtual owners of the property they 
occupy. 


The tenants must not only pay 
to the government for periods rang- 
ing from 5 to 20 years the same 
monthly rent they had been paying, 
but also the real estate and water 
taxes that previously had been paid 
by the owners. 


At a press conference in Wash- 
ington called by Victor G. 
Reuther of the Auto Workers 
on behalf of U.S. affiliates of 
the Intl. Metalworkers Federa- 
tion, four FORDC leaders who 
came out of the Cuban labor 
movement asked for the help 
of American workers in throw- 
ing out the Castro Communist 
dictatorship. 

They were Lineras; Jose A. Her- 
nandez, ousted general secretary of 
the Cuban Metal Workers and now 
FORDC secretary of organization; 
Mario Fontela, of the Agricultural 
Workers, FORDC secretary of ag- 
riculture;.and Antonio Collada, the 
revolutionary group’s secretary of 
foreign relations. 

They predicted that the rapidly- 
growing anti-Castro movement will 
soon lead to an uprising heralded 
by a general strike which will sweep 
the Cuban leader and his Com- 
munist aides out of office and lead 
to the establishment of a genuine 
democratic government. 


Meany Tells Africans: 


independence. 


Labor Seeks Algerian Peace 
Through UN-Supervised Vote 


American labor will “spare neither effort nor energy” in seeking an end to the fighting in Algeria 
through a vote supervised by the United Nations, AFL-C1O Pres. George Meany assured North 
African free trade unions in a letter marking the sixth anniversary of the Algerians’ fight for 


The anniversary, on Nov. 1, reminded Americans that it was only after seven years of a 


Revolutionary War that “our co- 
lonial forefathers” succeeded in 
establishing “an independent na- 
tion and democratic land,” he said. 

“We are confident,” he contin- 
ued, “that it will not be long before 
the Algerian people will also tri- 
umph in their heroic struggle for 
national independence and democ- 
racy. The question is no Jonger 
‘if’ but ‘when’ the Algerian people 
will be free and sovereign.” 

Meany’s letter went to the 
national labor centers in Algeria, 
Morocco, Libya and Tunisia 
which are affiliated with the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

“As an ICFTU affiliate, the AFL- 
CIO will spare no effort to help 
rally free world labor for ending 
the war in Algeria so that it can 
attain its national freedom and join 
with Tunisia, Morocco and Libya 
in establishing a North African fed- 
eration of free and democratic 
peoples,” he wrote. ! 

He recalled the support Ameri- 
can workers gave their trade union 
colleagues in speeding the national 
independence of Tunisia and Mor- 
occo, and expressed concern lest 
“the continued military conflict in 
Algeria become a serious threat to 
world peace and freedom.” 

“We have likewise realized,” he 
went on, “that the longer this colo- 
nialism war continues, the graver 
the danger of Communist penetra- 
tion. . 

“By now it is abundantly clear to 
liberty-loving peoples everywhere 
that when Moscow pretends to sup- 
port movements for national self- 
determination outside the Iron Cur- 
tain, it actually has other ends in 
view, as demonstrated in the Con- 

0. 
“The Sino-Soviet axis seeks only 
to distort and dominate these na- 
tional independence movements for 
the purpose of replacing the de- 
clining old colonialism with the 
new Communist colonialism, which 
has shown its true face in Hungary 
and Tibet.” 

Meany reminded the North Afri- 
can labor centers that the AFL-CIO 
has continually sought to have the 
U. S. government implement in 
deed this country’s traditional anti- 
colonial policies, and that it has 
“repeatedly urged our government 
to take the initiative for ending the 
war in Algeria so that the French 
and Algerian nations can live in 
peace and friendship with each 
other.” 

“Within a few weeks,” he 
wrote, “the 15th General Assem- 
bly will be called upon to end 
the war in Algeria through a 


Nigeria Accepts 


ILO Obligations 


Geneva—Nigeria, which pro- 
claimed its independence on Oct. 
1, has formally accepted the obli- 
gations of the Intl. Labor Organi- 
zation constitution and thus _be- 
comes the 87th member of the 
United Nations’ agency. 

Acceptance of the constitutional 
obligations is the only requirement 
for affiliating with the ILO by a 
nation which has been accepted 
into UN membership, as Nigeria 
was immediately after attaining its 
independence. 

Prime Minister Sir Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa notified ILO Dir.- 
Gen. David A. Morse that Nigeria 
remains bound by 15 international 
labor conventions which the United 
Kingdom had accepted on its be- 
half. 


UN-supervised vote. The AFL- 
CIO urges every member-state 
to support this democratic and 
peaceful solution. This proposal 
has also been heartily endorsed 
by the ICFTU African affiliates 
and the entire organization of 
free world labor. 


“Your organization can rest as- 
sured that we of the AFL-CIO will 
spare neither effort nor energy to 
have the full prestige and influence 
of America mobilized for UN ac- 
tion, to end the war in Algeria and 
speed Algerian national indepen- 
dence and democracy.” 


Doctors Challenged 
On Health Programs 


Hollywood Beach, Fla.—Direct affiliation between labor-sup- 


ported health plans and medical sc 


hools was proposed by Vice Pres, 


Leonard Woodcock of the Auto Workers to the American Associa- 
tion of Medical Colleges Institute here. 


Woodcock is chairman of the board of governors of Wayne State 


University, Detroit, and a member® 


of its medical school committee. 

He pointed out that “in city after 
city, there is growing interest” in 
group practice prepayment medical 
programs with trade unions not 
only interested but active. 

“The growing labor involve- 
ment in health care will unques- 
tionably result in the establish- 
ment of some new programs,” 
he said. “The question is, what 
will be their involvement with 
medical education? 


“T have long felt that these pro- 
grams could greatly benefit by, that 
they need, a close association with 
medical education. To that end, I 
want to take this opportunity to 
make a specific proposal to you, 
the nation’s leading medical educa- 
tors. 

“I know that the Community 
Health Association (which the 
UAW sponsored in Detroit) would 
welcome a direct affiliation with a 
medical school. I am convinced 
that labor in many communities 
would respond to leadership from 
a medical school to develop and 
finance one of these new types of 
programs.” 

Unions are not after “bargain 
basement prices or cut-rate serv- 
ice,” he emphasized, but want good 
care and are willing to pay full 
price for it. 


Must Train for Tomorrow 


Woodcock conceded that medi- 
cal schools must seek “fa degree of 
harmony” with medical practice as 
it is today, but noted that they also 
are obligated to train tomorrow’s 
doctors. Organized medicine’s con- 
cepts of medical organization and 
payment have “not always been 
right,” he asserted, and have been 
challenged successfully in the 
courts, in Congress and in legista- 
tures. 

“I cannot assess the extent to 
which you in medical education 
can accept these challenges,” he 
said. “But the doctor cannot es- 
cape his destiny and medical edu- 
cation cannot escape responsibility 
for preparing him to deal with the 
proliferating problems of tomorrow. 


Problems Mounting 


“Demands for more and better 
medical care, for increased medical 
productivity, for the rational re- 
gional organization of hospitals, for 
the modernization of medical prac- 
tice and for better health insurance, 
will be crowding in on medicine 
from all sides. The question is, 
will medicine and medical educa- 
tion be able to cope with these 
problems, much less offer leader- 
ship in their solution?” 

Woodcock warned the medical 
educators that doctors must ac- 


unions as facts of life. If the 
physician is going to throw the 
term “socialism” around, he 
should learn its real definition 
and stop applying the label to 
“anything that threatens the 
status quo,” he added. 

“Any responsible community 
leader feels the pressures of the 
crises in leadership,” he said. “The 
world is bursting its bonds. New 
challenges need the exercise of new 
powers. If medicine is to go for- 
ward and take its proper place in 
these times, it must face its destiny 
and deal with problems that are not 
merely difficult but well-nigh over- 
whelming. It is our common pre- 
dicament, our common challenge.” 


GE Seeki 
eeking 
e e 
Venue Shift in 
e Fi © 
Price Fixing 
Philadelphia—The General Elec- 
tric Co. and other big electrical 
manufacturers indicted on charges 
of price-fixing and rigging bids 
have won a new delay in their 


scheduled trial in federal district 
court here. 


The delay, granted by U. S. Dis- 
trict Judge J. Cullen Ganey after 
conferences with company and gov- 
ernment attorneys, came after GE 
asked that the trial be moved to 
another city on the grounds that 
a bitter conflict between Mayor 
Richardson Dilworth (D) and GE 
Board Chairman Ralph Cordiner 
would prevent the company from 
getting a fair trial in the area. 

Dilworth accused the com- 

pany of trying to “blackmail” 
the city into breaking picket 
lines during the recent strike by 
the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers under threat of moving 
its plants from the Philadelphia 
area. The company sharply at- 
tacked the mayor in full-page 
advertisements in the city’s news 
papers. 

GE attorneys said Cordiner will 
be their first witness, 


Yarmola Takes Post 


With Seafarers 

John Yarmola, for 10 years 4 
staff member of the AFL-CIO 
Union Label & Service Trades 
Dept., has resigned to become aa 
international representative for the 
Seafarers and assistant to SIU 
Pres, Paul Hall. 

Yarmola served as an editorial 
writer for the Union Label Dept 
and assistant to Sec.-Treas. Joseph 
Lewis. He recently had the assigt 
ment of organizing local Unioa 


cept Social Security and labor 


- 


Label Councils in Michigan. 
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Page Five 


Truman Spoofs Nixon: 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1960 


No Cussing, No ‘Disloyal’ 
Democrats in Nixonland 


Former Pres. Harry S. Truman has been cam- 
paigning intensively from coast to coast for Dem- 
ocratic presidential candidate John F. Kennedy. 
Typical of the Truman campaign are these ex- 


cerpts from this speech delivered in Oakland, 


Calif., on Oct. 28, 1960: 


DO NOT FEEL BITTERNESS toward Rich- 
ard Nixon. I feel concern and a touch of 
pity. I have been wondering what he could do 
after the election returns are in, when he has to 
leave Washington on Jan. 20. He is too young 
to retire, and he will have to have some kind of 
a job. 

At last I think I have come up with the answer. 

In the southern part of this state is a remark- 
able sort of amusement park, known as Disney- 
Jand. This wonderful place is a matter of justi- 
fiable pride not only to California but to the whole 
nation. Mrs. Truman and I have visited it, and 
found it most enjoyable. Khrushchev wanted to 
see it, but they wouldn’t let him—which was a 
mistake, as it might have improved his disposition. 

Now I think I have discovered what Nixon 
can do. He has considerable gifts of showman- 
ship, and the ability to create all kinds of illu- 
sions. He should go into this amusement park 
business and open one of his own, which we 
could call Nixonland. 

Nixonland would be an interesting place. It 
would preserve many of the elements of the pres- 
ent campaign in a sort of living museum. It 
would become, in time, a national shrine for 
Republicans, although Democrats would have to 
pass a loyalty examination before they could be 
admitted. 

Nixon would be in charge of Nixonland per- 
sonally, and he would be the guide for all the 
Nixonland rides. Which he would do very well 
—by the way—as he has been taking the Ameri- 
can people for a ride for a good many years 

One of the rules in Nixonland would be “no 
cuss words”—because of the children there. Of 
course, in Nixonland there would be nothing 
to cuss about, because there our prestige would 
always be at an all-time high—and we would all 
be morally, spiritually, economically and militarily 
stronger than anybody else anywhere. 

Nixonland would also be very neat. 
it would be as clean as a hound’s tooth. 

The first thing to do in Nixoniand would be 


Research Study Lists: 


In fact, 


to take a ride on the Nixon train. This would 
go—rather quickly—through 50-odd countries, 
and you would see on the way “35 presidents, 
9 prime ministers, 5 kings, 2 emperors, and the 
Shah of Iran.” The end of this ride would be 
quite exciting, with howling Communist mobs, 
and all the passengers would have to be rescued 
by the United States Marines. . 
I can think of a lot of things we could do in 
Nixonland. 


ANOTHER POPULAR ATTRACTION 
would be the great Nixon submarine ride to the 
offshore islands. This submarine would go to 
Quemoy and Matsu, but not to Cuba. In fact, 
there would be a rule in Nixonland against men- 
tioning Cuba. Anybody who mentioned Cuba 
would have to get off the submarine and swim 
home. 

In the middle of Nixonland would be a papier- 
mache mountain. This would be called “The 
Summit.” And on the top of the Summit would 
be a kitchen. Every day at noon Nixon would 
ride in a cable car to the top of the Summit and 
argue with Khrushchev in the kitchen. And then 
he would come right down again. 

Some of the customers might ask what good 
would this do? I am sure I don’t know. In don’t 
know what good it did in the first place. 

Another handsome feature of Nixonland would 
be the “Republican National Bank” on Main 
Street. Across the front of it they could put the 
slogan, in gold letters, “We Always Balance the 
Budget.” But this exhibit would have to be care- 
fully roped off to keep the public from going 
behind the false front. If they did, they might 
fall into the deep hole back there caused by 
Eisenhower’s 20 billion deficit. 

There would be lots to see in Nixonland, and 
fun for all—but nothing in it would be real. 

And that is the danger we face. Nixonland is 
not the real world. It is a world of dreams, con- 
cocted to get your votes. It is a mirage, and if 
we follow it our country will go down the long 
easy road that leads to national disgrace—the 
same road that has been traveled by all the nations 
of history who preferred to dream dreams of 
glory, and to live softly, instead of facing the 
world as it is, rolling up their sleeves, and taking 
the lead in man’s unceasing struggle against pov- 
erty and tyranny and war. 


10 Ways to Help Wipe Out _ 
Discrimination in Housing 


WENTY-SEVYEN MILLION AMERICANS 
still suffer to some extent from housing dis- 
crimination because of their race. 

A Fund for the Republic report, Residence and 
Race, written by Davis McEntire, professor of 
social welfare at the University of California, 
establishes 10 guides by which individuals and 
communities may reduce housing discrimination. 

Its recommendations are based on a three-year 


Tesearch program by the Commission on Race 


and Housing, which drew upon the experience of 
some 50 experts. 

The groups which still suffer to some extent 
from housing discrimination, he writes, include 
19 million Negroes, Japanese, Chinese and Fili- 
pinos; 2.5 million Mexican-Americans; 1 million 
Puerto Ricans; and 5 million Jews. 

The 10 guides are: 

1—Attack discriminatory conduct rather than 
attitudes. It is far easier to change people’s 
actions—by law or the pressure of public opinion 
—than it is to change their attitudes; and their 
attitudes will change in due course anyway. 

2—Change the social situation and thereby in- 
fluence both decisions and attitudes. Argument, 
however convincing, is less effective than expe- 
nlence—economic and legal pressure is more ef- 
fective than attempts at persuasion. 

3—Influence decision-makers of housing — 
builders, mortgage lenders, real estate brokers, 
f0vernment agencies—rather than whole commu- 
nities, The effort can thus be concentrated at 
the key points and its effects will in time spread 
Cut through the general public. 

4—Seek legislation that will give freedom of 
‘ction to persons who oppose discrimination. 


Many people do not really wish to discriminate 
but feel compelled to do so by the social pressures 
of friends, neighbors, or relatives. 

5—Mobilize all citizén groups concerned with 
discrimination to effect changes in law and con- 
duct. In order to have an effect on long-standing 
housing patterns, firm organization and dedicated 
action are needed. 

6—Organize with the understanding that most 
Americans have no firmly fixed convictions about 
race, and will respond to enlightened leadership. 
Though many Americans express racial prejudice, 
this is often merely what they think is expected 
of them, and they can often understand a fairer 
outlook if it is presented to them. 


7—Promote association among members of ma- 
jority and minority groups who are of compara- 
ble economic and social position. Promote the 
participation of minority people in community 
affairs to break down their isolation. 

-8—Create community situations in which mem- 
bers of different racial groups can work together 
to solve common problems—such as obtaining 
better schools. 

9—Expand the supply of housing, especially at 
lower price levels, to reduce competition for hous- 
ing among racial groups. Competition over areas 
for dominance by one race or another tends to 
promote segregation and intensify boundary lines. 

10—Do not confuse problems of racial segre- 
gation with problems of socio-economic segrega- 
tion. Mixing neighborhoods by race does not 
mean mixing them by social class too. Profes- 
sional people who are Negroes have more things 
in common with professional people who are white 
than with non-professional Negroes. 


EXPERTS ON MEDICAL CARE for the aged meet with Mrs. 
John F. Kennedy at her home to discuss a report prepared for the 
Women’s Committee for New Frontiers, a campaign study group 
headed by the wife of the Democratic presidential candidate. Left 
to right are Katherine Ellickson, assistant director of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Social Security, Mrs. Kennedy, and Elizabeth Wickenden, 
social welfare consultant from New York City. Their subcommittee 
was headed by Frances Perkins, former Sec. of Labor. 


3 Democrats Agree: 


Kennedy Committed 
To Action on Rights 


b igne DEEP moral commitment of Sen. John F. Kennedy, Demo- 
cratic presidential néminee, to secure meaningful civil rights 
legislation has been underscored by leaders of the Democratic 
Party in a series of radio broadcasts. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, declaring that America needs a President 
“who really feels something about people, who understands them, 
who knows that laws are made for the benefit of people and issues,” 
declared she was “very proud of the record” which Kennedy made 
in the civil rights field and urged his election. 

Former Sen. Herbert H. Lehman (D-N. Y.) hailed Kennedy as 
a man who “believes deeply in civil rights,’ and who, at the Los 
Angeles convention earlier this year, “urged, supported and fought 
for the whole civil rights plank,” adopted by the Democratic Party. 

Earlier in the same series, Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) told his 
radio audience that “time and time again” Kennedy “has stood 
shoulder to shoulder with those of us who have been fighting for 
adequate civil rights legislation.” 


Mrs. Roosevelt declared in the broadcast that while both the 
Republican and Democratic platforms “promise more vigorous 
action” on civil rights “there are significant differences” between the 
positions of the two parties. She cited the following points: 

@ On the question of empowering the Attorney General to seek 
civil injunctions against denial of any civil rights—a provision 
knocked out of the 1960 voting rights bill by the Republican- 
Dixiecrat coalition—the Democrats “flatly support” the plan while 
“the Republicans hedge.” 

@ The Democrats “support the elimination of poll taxes; the 
Republicans don’t even mention it.” 

@ The Democrats call for a federal Fair Employment Practices 
Commission; the GOP promises legislation “aimed at discrimination 
in labor unions, but not at employer discrimination.” 

@ The Democrats hail the sit-in demonstrations as “a signal to 
all of us to make good at long last the guarantees of our Constitu- 
tion,” while the Republicans “merely reaffirm the constitutional 
right to peaceable assembly.” 

Lehman said that it is the Democratic platform “that spells out 
the clearest, the boldest, the most comprehensive civil rights pro- 
gram to be conceived in recent times,” and noted that during the 
campaign Kennedy “has repeatedly affirmed his determination to 
see that the pledges in that platform are carried out, with a mini- 
mum of delay.” 

By contrast, he charged that Pres. Eisenhower “has never 
declared his belief in the moral correctness of the Supreme Court 
decision on segregation” and has “never placed the full force of 
his prestige or office behind its implementation.” 

The former senator and ex-governor of New York said the 
American voters, in choosing the next President, should “elect a 
man who will so lead us that our nation will be known throughout 
the earth as one which not only preaches freedom and equality, 
but practices it.” 

He recalled that former Pres. Truman appointed the commis- 
sion that made “the first basic report in modern times on the 
rights of Negroes,” ordered the abolition of segregation in the 
armed services and provided the leadership under which the 
Justice Dept. worked through the courts to abolish segregation 
in universities “and then turned to the historic attack on segre- 
gation in the public schools.” 

“Those who want to see real progress on civil rights,” Lehman 
declared, “should vote Democratic. They should vote for John 
F, Kennedy. That is the only way they can give a mandate for all 
the broad, vigorous and imaginative action that is absolutely neces- 
sary to achieve full equality of treatment and full equal opportun- 
ity for all Americans.” 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1960 


New Era, New Leader 


N NOV. 8 a great silence will settle over the nation as millions 


of Americans individually turn voting machine levers and|\>} 
mark ballots that will result in the collective judgment on the next} <% 


decade in American political life. 
This election will mark the close of one political era and the 


beginning of another during which the difficult and complex prob- e 
lems of the past several decades will most likely come to a climax. |‘ 


In the privacy of the voting booth America will make a decision 
that will affect not only Americans but also the fate of men 


everywhere. For this is an election tied to peace, bread and |; 


freedom for the world. 


The candidates for the presidency have been fully exposed to}; 


these issues. They have seen war, depression and tyranny. They 
have served in the lower echelons of policy-making; now they are 
seeking the leadership of the free world. 


The leaders who guided the nation through the depression- 
stricken thirties, through World War II and through the cold war |;% 
onslaught of the Communists are moving off stage. But they leave |* 


the same problems, albeit in néw forms and shapes. 
Severe depression and economic paralysis is not an immediate 


threat, but the lag in economic growth and the unmet social and|* 


welfare needs of the nation must be solved in the next decade if 
bread and freedom are to remain secure. 

An economically strong and free America is the best guarantee 
of peace if the free world is to stem the unrelenting Communist 
bid for world domination. 

The next President of the United States must seek new or 
improved solutions in the economic, political and social areas. 


There can be no military solutions in a period when man has 
devised means of waging war that can wipe out the human race. 


This is what’s at stake in the election. The nation is at a critical 
juncture. Its great heritage of democratic freedoms and economic 
progress, its inherent strength, decency and humanity, must be 
brought to bear on the decisions of the new era—to win a lasting 
peace, to effect a decent standard of living for all, to preserve and 
extend freedom. 

In the past Americans have chosen wisely at the important turn- 
ing points of history. We are confident they will choose wisely 
again. 


Charles J. MacGowan 


| Wiggers J. MacGOWAN will be mourned by the entire labor 
movement. No one ever considered him an “old-timer.” He 
was a pioneer not only in his youth, but all his life. 

There is no yardstick by which one can measure a man like 
Charlie MacGowan. He was a pillar of strength to the Boiler- 
makers Union, which he served for many years as president, to 
the Metal Trades Department and to the labor movement as a 
whole. 

He raised his voice seldom, but when he did it was strong and 
decisive for the cause of progress and human freedom. The trade 
union movement, which he helped to build, will long cherish a 
warm remembrance of his courageous personality. 
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‘New Republic’ Writer Says: 


Kennedy Is a Liberal in the 
Roosevelt-Truman Tradition 


The following is excerpted from an article in 
the Oct. 31, 1960, issue of The New Republic 
by James MacGregor Burns, entitled “John F., 
Kennedy, Candidate on the Eve: Liberalism 
Without Tears.’ Dr. Burns is author of an 
earlier full-scale biography of Kennedy as a 
presidential aspirant. 


ON THE EVE of America’s great choice, I 
believe that John F. Kennedy in his campaign has 
deliberately prepared the way for the most con- 
sistently and comprehensively liberal administra- 
tion in the history of the country, 

Whether in the end he will, if elected, produce 
such an administration is another question turning 
on the nature of the next Congress, events abroad, 
and other factors. But of Kennedy’s absolute 
determination to stand behind liberal policies, I 
have no question. ; 

For he has shown that determination in the 
sternest test a politician can face—the crucible 
of a presidential campaign. As in all campaigns, 
there have been many advisers within the party 
as well as outside urging Kennedy to soften his 
line, to make concessions. He has not heeded 
this advice. 

Quite deliberately he has followed the Roose- 
velt-Truman-Stevenson tradition in the party, and 
where he has departed from his predecessors it 
has been to take a stronger line rather than a 
weaker one, as in the case of medical care, aid to 
education, and civil rights. 


THE NATURE of the Democratic platform, 
the kind of political associates Kennedy has gath- 
ered around himself, his articulation of liberal 
ideas under fire—are well known to anyone who 
has watched his performance. And here lies the 
supreme irony of the role of liberals in this cam- 
paign. For although they know all this, although 
Kennedy has taken a liberal posture few would 
have dreamed likely three years ago, many lib- 
erals are in effect still sitting out the 1960 election. 

Their main difficulty with Kennedy, I think, 
is that he has been too successful—heir both 
to wealth and great political opportunity, a hero 
in the war, a winner in all his political battles, 
the possessor of glamor and good looks and of 
great poliltical qualities that seem not earned 
but almost magically endowed. The trouble 
with Kennedy is that he lacks liberalism’s tragic 
quality, 


By liberalism’s tragic quality I mean that so 
many of its finest and most passionate causes, 
like Spain, have been lost causes; that so many 
liberal heroes have had their tragic denouements, 
as in Lincoln’s assassination, Wilson’s defeat on 
the League, and Roosevelt’s death in office; that 
the pursuit of great causes has often been far more 
rewarding emotionally than their realization; that 
the great achievements of liberalism have often 
ended, desirable though they might be, in laby- 
rinthine legislation and huge social-welfare bu- 
reaucracies, as in the case of social security or 
the TVA, 

- Kennedy today, in sharp contrast to Stevenson, 

who from the beginning in 1952 and all through 
1956 seemed to be fighting impossible odds, gives 
the impression of being too much in control of 
his fortunes and too much destined for success. 
His seems to be a liberalism without tears. . 


It would be easy to say that Kennedy in 
office will develop the passionate, evocative 
qualities that this brand of liberalism demands, 
just as Franklin Roosevelt did in the White 
House. For the presidential office does work 
its magic on a man. But in Kennedy’s case 
such a prediction might not come true. For 
he is a different type of liberal from any we 
have known. He is in love not with lost causes, 
not with passionate evocations, not with insu- 
perable difficulties; he is in love with political 
effectiveness. 


He knows, I think, that the liberal agenda of 
the 1960’s will be executed not simply in a dra- 
matic “100 days” but in a thousand days of per- 
sistent action, that the campaign to get the coun- 
try moving forward will be fought in hundreds of 
little, drawn-out battles in congressional commit- 
tees and cloakrooms, in government bureaus aod 
United States embassies abroad. 


SOME LIBERALS might find such an admin- 
istration a bit dull, especially if it were successful; 
few of us will be thrilled by the policy machine. 
Yet I think there are many of us too who feel that 
action is so vitally needed, so long overdue, on 
so many wide fronts of national purpose that wé 
might be willing to sacrifice some of the intoxica- 
tion of liberal evocations—as long as we knew 
that federal aid to education, an FEPC, a start 00 


disarmament, more generous immigration policies, . 


and all the rest, were actually going into effect. 
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Morgan Says: 


The Bile of Bigotry Seemed 
To Flow a Bit Less Thickly 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 


and emphasizes the committee has denounced as 


broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- » “vicious nonsense” recurring suggestions that a 


tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday 7 p. m. EST.) 


a THE BILE of bigotry flowed 
a little less thickly than had been feared 
from pulpits around the country on Reformation 
Sunday. Many conservative Protestant pastors 
did turn their sermons into what amounted to 
campaign speeches against Senator Kennedy be- 
cause of his Roman 
Catholic faith. But many, 
many others were silent 
on the subject or in- 
veighed strongly against 
the spectacle of cloaking 
religious prejudice with 
the respectability of a- 
church service. 

Assuming the nation- 
wide spot checks by news 
agencies presented a rea- — 
sonably accurate picture Morgana 
of the atmosphere in which Americans worshiped 
there is, perhaps, reason to be encouraged about 
our ultimate approach to the religious issue in this 
presidential campaign. 

It has long seemed to me that one of the heavi- 
est ironies in this situation was produced by ex- 
tremists of the Protestant clergy themselves: they 
warn darkly of papal interference in secular affairs 
but the strongest attempt to influence votes in this 
election has come not from the Vatican but from 
them. If this approach is not downright hypo- 
critical it is at best grotesquely inconsistent, suffi- 
ciently transparent, surely, for reasonable people 
to see through. 


THIS RAISES THE QUESTION of how many 
reasonable people there are and how clearly are 
they able to see through not just biased sermons 
but the blizzard of smear propaganda. The 
November bulletin of the non-partisan Fair Cam- 
paign Practices Committee says “since early 
August only two days have passed on which the 
committee did not receive at least one brand new 
anti-Catholic tract in the range from scurrilous to 
merely distorted. It also notes that “reverse 
bigotry is now emerging as a growing problem” 


Final Correction, Please! 


“vote for Nixon is a vote for bigotry.” 


Perhaps one of the most sensible notes on 
the subject was struck by a New York Presby- 
terian minister, Dr. William Barr McAlpin, who 
argued that “true freedom is not advanced by 

_ keeping one member of any religious body out 
of office.” Nothing could be clearer, he said, 
than Sen. Kennedy’s assurances to uphold the 
constitution. So, he asked, what religious issue 
is being raised now? “No one is suggesting any 
specific limitation on our religious freedom. 
Rather than keeping a member of the Catholic 
Church out of a particular office, we should 
concentrate on specific religious issues when 
they are raised.” 


Admittedly the bishops of Puerto Rico raised 
one with their archaic action in ruling that a 
vote for the commonwealth’s liberal Gov. Munoz 
Marin—himself a Catholic—and his party would 
be a sin. Although the development has been 
plainly embarrassing to Sen. Kennedy (it was men- 
tioned in several Reformation Sunday sermons) 
the reaction of responsible Catholic quarters in 
the continental United States has been most inter- 
esting, the more so because it proves that in ex- 
pressions of thought on such an issue the Catholic 
Church is anything but monolithic. 

Some conservative Catholic quarters upheld 
the Puerto Rican bishops. The liberal Catholic 
weekly, Commonweal, strongly criticized them. 
The Apostolic Delegate to the United States feels 
that no such action “would ever be taken by the 
hierarchy of this country.” And Richard Cardinal 
Cushing of Boston comments that “it is totally out 
of step with the American tradition for ecclesias- 
tical authority here to dictate the political voting 
of citizens.” 

Both Republican and Democratic camps are 
watching with sharp anxiety for new readings of 
public sentiment on the religious issue. 

Both sides might do well to heed the hopeful 
counsel of a leading minister in Washington, Dr, 
Duncan Howlett, a Unitarian who observed that 
Catholics and Protestants know each other better 
now than when the religious issue was revived a 
year ago, and this clearing of the air has strength- 
ened the country, 


No Tranquilizers Can Conceal 
America’s Drop in Prestige 


TT DECLINE in America’s prestige abroad 
“reflects world-wide recognition that our po- 
sition in the world has deteriorated, relative to the 
Soviet Union,” declared the Democratic National 
Committee in a final barrage at Republican cam- 
paigners. 

Correction, Please!—the Democratic campaign 
bulletin which has trailed Vice Pres. Richard M. 
Nixon and his supporters with the avowed aim of 
keeping the record straight—reviewed a dozen top 
campaign issues in its final edition. 

“Are the Republicans right in contending that 
American prestige around the world is at ‘an all- 
time high’?” asked the Democratic bulletin. 

“Sen. (John F.) Kennedy has repeated over 
and over again that what he downgrades,” the 
bulletin pointed out, “is not America and its 
people, but the kind of leadership that Nixon 
represents. 

“Loss of prestige abroad may not be important 
in itself, but it reflects world-wide recognition that 
Our position in the world has deteriorated, relative 
to the Soviet Union.” . 

Correction, Please! said that no concealing of 
government surveys “or tranquilizing statements 
from Administration apologists” can change the 
basic truth that America’s standing in the world 
has been altered in the past eight years. 

The bulletin quoted James Reston of the 
New York Times as writing that Nixon’s “basic 
theme adds up to a picture of the world that 
no well-informed man would consider seriously 
for a moment. It is good politics but it is bad 
history... .” 

Eric Sevareid, well-known news analyst, also 
Was quoted as wfiting that he is “astounded to 


hear Vice Pres. Nixon proclaim that American 
prestige in the world never stood so high!” 

Correction, Please! said that America’s reduced 
prestige resulted from this nation’s diplomatic 
failures, retarded economic growth, and gaps in 
military and scientific progress. 

“Nothing that has been said by Kennedy during 
the campaign is unknown to the Soviets,” the 
bulletin declared, adding: 

“Sen. Kennedy believes it is urgent that Amer- 
icans know the whole truth so that we can start 
advancing again.” 

The bulletin observed that U.S. economic 
growth, as measured by the gross national prod- 
uct, averaged less than 2.5 percent a year com- 
pared to over 4.5 percent during the Truman Ad- 
ministration and that the Soviet growth rate has 
been running at 8 to 9 percent. 

The bulletin quoted columnist Walter -Lipp- 
mann as follows: 

“There is no doubt at all that the position of 
the Soviet Union in world affairs has risen 
greatly in the past 10 years. This is one of the 
facts of life. 

“The Soviet Union has risen from military 
inferiority to military parity and from a close 
containment its influence has expanded into all 
the continents.” 

The bulletin also took up what it called the 
Republicans’ “you-never-had- -it-so-good” propa- 
ganda in the light of “the growing signs of a third 
GOP recession;”. Nixon’s proposals on health, 
education and housing; the Nixon criticism of 
Kennedy’s farm program, and the latter’s public 
position on the question of church and state 
separation, 
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ON ELECTION EVE, Americans may well give a sober thought 
to the fact that beyond the campaigns and the oratory, the tempests 
of emotion loosed during a contest, an enduring truth remains: 
We are among a handful of countries in the world where for nearly 
two centuries—with one exception—our system has allowed a 
peaceful transfer of power following peaceful elections. 

Whatever the results, however elated the victors or grieved the 
losers, the system works. No one talks revolution; there are no 
armed plotters and activists scheming to upset the result of the 
citizens’ collective judgment. 

People still sleep secure in their homes, they pursue their daily 
tasks, they are safeguarded in their persons against arbitrary 
action by any set of officials who may be temporarily elevated 
to positions of authority. 

Before the election, the Eisenhower Administration had begun 
plans to facilitate the transfer of functions and power cither to Vice 
Pres. Nixon and his designated associates or to Sen. Kennedy and 
his staff. This is in line with the precedent created in 1952 by 
former Pres. Truman, who invited Gen. Eisenhower to name aides 
who began to work immediately with the Bureau of the Budget, 
the military, diplomatic and intelligence agencies, and with the 
staff in the White House itself. 

* * * 

IN 1952, ALSO, Truman set the precedent for giving each of 
the candidates regular briefings during the campaign on high-level 
intelligence and diplomatic reports, and in 1956 Gov. Stevenson, 
the Democratic nominee, was shown the same courtesy by the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

The system has worked with less effectiveness this year. Ken- 
nedy’s nomination of Stevenson and Rep. Chester Bowles (D- 
Conn.) to receive briefings for him was rejected by the White 
House. The Democratic nominee himself, however, received his 
third briefing a week before election, at his own request. 

This is not merely a matter of courtesy. The security of the 
country requires that there be no gap in the capacity of the govern- 
ment to take instant decisions, and the President-elect must have 
the basic information he needs either to consult during the pre- 
inauguration period with Eisenhower or to make his own decisions 
immediately after inauguration next Jan. 20. 

* * * 

. MANY POLICY MATTERS involving domestic affairs, and to 
some extent foreign affairs, necessarily were put in a state of abey- 
ance from the time of the nominating conventions. The post-con- 
vention session of Congress merely confirmed the deadlock that 
had existed between the Republican conservative in the White 
House and the more welfare-minded and activist Democrats on 
Capitol Hill. 

Events may move slowly even after inauguration, even if Ken- 
nedy is elected and despite his own hopes for quick action on 
programs that have long been stalled. A fully-manned and effective 
staff working smoothly in the many departments and agencies of the 
Executive Dept. is usually achieved only through experience and 
the fires of testing. 

The 1952 precedent is the only one we have in the last 28 
years for a full-scale transfer of powers from an outgoing to a 
newcoming Administration. Franklin D. Roosevelt repeatedly 
succeeded himself, and Truman was thrust into office with no 
chance previously for more than a Vice President’s acquaintance 
with problems, which is by no means the same thing as the 
knowledge that comes through making actual decisions. 

No popular democracy, based on almost universal suffrage, has 
endured for more generations than ours—steadily broadening the 
base of representation, steadily adapting its institutions to the 
changing needs of the day. Injustices still nag at us to be corrected, 
there is too wide a gap between the powerful and the impoverished. 
But the system gives us leeway to think about these things and to 
plan to correct them—and to do it through political machinery 
that is fundamentally responsive to the popular will. 


ACTIVE TRADE UNIONIST for over half a century, Nick Di- 
Gaetano, retired member of Auto Workers Local 7, Detroit, re- 
cently turned over more than 200 volumes of bound labor publica- 
tions to Wayne State University’s labor library. Left to right are 
Local 7 Vice Pres. Mike Marasco; DiGaetano; Wayne County AFL- 
CIO Pres. Al Barbour; Wayne State Archivist Philip Mason; and 
Jack Skeels of university’s Dept. of Economics. 
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How to Buy: 


Social Security Is 
Like Money in Bank 


By Sidney Margolius 


BIG FIGHT over medical insurance overshadowed the fact || 


that Congress did pass several changes in social security, some 
of special value to younger families. Most notably, the changes 
increase financial protection for younger workers who become se- 
verely disabled, and for families who lose their breadwinner. 

Other changes enable some people previously denied benefits now 
to get them, and ease the penalties 
on beneficiaries who continue to 
work, . 

The social security offices are dis- 
tributing detailed information on the 
changes. But let’s see how, in gen- 
eral, they affect family financial 
planning. 

You and your family ought to 
know your social security benefits 
as thoroughly as you know how 
much money you have in the bank. 
For that’s what social security really 
is: money in the bank against the 
day you might lose your income 
because of disablement, death of the 
family breadwinner, or old age. 
Young workers and their wives tend to pay little attention to social 
security. They think of it as something for the old folks. Actually 
social security increasingly is becoming the young family’s chief 
bulwark against disaster. 

Here are the social security changes of perhaps widest importance, 
and their potential effect on the family: 


1 Severely disabled workers no longer need wait until age 50 to 

get social security benefits. Thus all workers who already are 
disabled, or chronically ill to the point where they can’t engage in 
substantial gainful work, are eligible immediately. Disabled work- 
ers still do need five years of social security coverage, out of the 
10 years before becoming disabled, to qualify. 

But even if you are not disabled, you should realize that for 
the first time in your life you are financially protected against such 
a plight. Not even the most expensive accident and sickness 
insurance policy sold by private companies could give you as 
much protection as the new social security benefit. 

In fact, since social security and the new veterans’ benefits now 
both provide protection against disablement, it’s questionable 
whether wage-earners any longer need to buy expensive individual 
disability policies. 


Benefits are raised for children. If your family breadwinner 

should die, the children now will get increased payments. Like 
the widow herself, each child will get three-quarters of the worker’s 
primary benefit instead of the former allotment of half plus an extra 
quarter distributed among the children. The maximum family pay- 
ments have not been increased. But families not getting the maxi- 
mum now will get larger payments, and payments will not be reduced 
as drastically when each child reaches 18; in some cases, may not 
be reduced at all. 

For example, take a widow with three children whose deceased 
husband had an average wage of $320 a month (that is, wages that 
can be counted toward social security credit). This would have 
given him a primary benefit of $110 a month. Under the old law, 
his family benefits theoretically would have totalled $275. But the 
family would have bumped up against the $254 maximum for that 
benefit class. And when the oldest child reached 18 under the old 
rules, this family’s benefit would have dropped to $220. 

Under the new law, the maximum family payment is still $254. 
But when the oldest child reaches 18, the rest of the family, in this 
example, still will get $247.50. 


Now that’s valuable family insurance. It will take care of most 
of a bereaved family’s needs although it still needs some supplemen- 
tation from union group insurance or private insurance. 


TO SUPPLEMENT FAMILY social security, you can estimate 
that $5,000 of life insurance will provide $50 a month for 10 years; 
$10,000 will yield $50 a month for 20 years. 

If you’re a war veteran, you may not even need that much insur- 
ance. A vet’s widow with one child whose own total other income 
(including her social security, but not the children’s) is under $1,000 
a year, would be eligible for VA payments of $75 a month plus $15 
for each additional child. If over $1,000 but not over $2,000, she’d 
get $60 plus $15 for each additional child. 

A childless widow can get $60 from VA if her total other income 
is not over $600 a year; $45 if over $600 but not over $1,200; $25 
if over $1,200 but not over $1,800. d 


3 A number of changes help older people. Among them: 

Some people who lacked sufficient coverage now can become 
eligible for benefits with less coverage. For example, a worker who 
will reach retirement age (65 for men, 62 for women) in 1961, pre- 
viously needed about five years of covered work. Now he needs 
only 3% years. Anyone previously told he didn’t have enough 
coverage should contact his social security office to see if he now 
does qualify. This may especially help women who worked some 
years but quit for family or other reasons. But the least any worker 
needs is 1% years of coverage. 

Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius 
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the Indonesian army. 


American Doctor Reports: 


HE GOVERNMENT OF INDONESIA, its 

medical profession, its people and even the 
ambassadors from the Iron Curtain countries gave 
the hospital training ship HOPE a welcome be- 
yond all expectations when it dropped anchor at 
the harbor side of Tandjong Priok, Djakarta, Oct. 
19, Dr. William B. Walsh reported on his return 
to Washington. 

“In fact,” he added, “three of the Iron Cur- 
tain country ambassadors were so impressed by 
what they saw on a visit that they made appoint- 
ments for physical examinations.” 

The HOPE, a floating medical training cen- 
ter, is the first fruit of Project HOPE—“Health 
Opportunity for People Everywhere”—an op- 

. eration by the People to People Health Founda- 
tion which Walsh heads and which was en- 
dorsed by the 1959 AFL-CIO convention in 
San Francisco. 

Its objective is to bring modern medical, 
surgical, auxiliary and health techniques to the 
physicians, nurses and technicians of underdevel- 
oped nations so they in turn will be better able 
to solve the multiple health problems that beset 
so much of the world. It is financed by American 
people, not by the U.S. government. 

“We were a little concerned because nothing 
like this had ever been attempted before,” Dr. 
Walsh said at a Washington press conference. 
“But the Indonesians had spent three months 
getting ready for us. They are paying all local 
costs, which are considerable. They carefully 
selected the patients for the clinical and training 
work, and the day we arrived 22 nurses and 35 
attendants moved in and are now living on the 
ship. 

“We were given so many parties and receptions 
that we had to ask for a halt. 

Welcomed By Medicos 

“The reception by the medical profession was 
so good that a week later we were asked to help 
set up a teaching and training center at a new 
hospital north of Djakarta built largely with dona- 
tions from the Indonesian people.” 


NEWSPAPER COMMENT, Dr. Walsh said, 
was “unprecedented” in its warmth. 

“The ‘HOPE’ is far from an ordinary hospital 
ship,” the Indonesian Observer said editorially. 
“She represents the hearts of a mighty nation, of 
the man on the street, and the hope that she wants 
to share with others... 

“In this world where good will is usually 
entwined in a never-ending length of string and 


red tape, the simplicity and goodness, the im- 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION and complete cooperation were accorded the medical training 
ship S.S. Hope when it arrived in Djakarta, Indonesia, as part of the People to People Health 
Foundation program. Here Dr. Davis Durham, Wilmington, Del., ophthalmologist and one of the 
volunteer medical men staffing the ship, gives an eye examination to Maj. Rismono Oesman of 


Indonesias Welcome to HOPE 
‘Beyond All Expectations 


By Gervase N. Love 


pact and the quality that the visit of this hos- 
pital ship offers places this goodwill visit tops 
on the list of mankind’s hopes.” 

The Times of Indonesia, expressing gratitude 
to Americans “for their interest in our welfare,” 
said it will be “a long timé before this act of 
American generosity is forgotten.” 

The American medical men not only are 
transmitting their skills and training to their 
Indonesian counterparts but themselves are 
learning from their students, Dr. Walsh said. 

One thing they have learned is to recognize 
leprosy, which they will encounter increasingly as 
the HOPE moves further south. They also meet 
many types of parasites which are unknown in 
this country, and have come upon numerous cases 
of a type of malignancy common in Indonesia but 
rare in the United States. 

There are many spleen operations, and so 
many cases of kidney and bladder stones that 
American and Indonesian urologists have started 
a joint research project to determine the cause. 

Four teaching conferences are held every morn- 
ing aboard the HOPE, Walsh said, with about 
200 Indonesians attending each. Evenings, he 
went on, sessions are held in the Indonesian hos- 
pitals—usually four of them, all as weil attended 
as the morning conferences, 

Closed circuit television, over which Pres. 
Sukarno was an interested spectator at an opera- 
tion for removal of a spleen, has been an un- 
expected help, Walsh reported. 


“IF WE CAME HOME TOMORROW, Proj- 
ect HOPE would still be a success,” he declared. 
“It has proved that we felt—that the people of 
Indonesia and countries like it wanted help and 
would welcome it. They showed they had a tre- 
mendous thirst for knowledge.” 

So far, he said, there haye been no major diffi- 
culties, “though we expect to encounter them.” 
The project costs about $3.5 million a year to 
keep going, “and one ship isn’t enough,” he added 
on the basis of admittedly limited experience. 

The depth of the welcome was indicated by the 
gift of three houses—in a country where housing 
is scarce—as sort of a permanent outpost of the 
training ship. A rotating staff of physicians, nurses 
and technicians will be assigned there after the 
HOPE has left to give continuing training, Dr. 
Walsh said, and will be supported with drugs and 
equipment from the ship. 

He said all branches of the Indonesian govern- 
ment have cooperated fully, adding that the Navy 
has made a plane available for transfers of per- 
sonnel and supplies, 
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Warning from Portland: 


Drive Opens to Curb 


Professional ‘Seabs’ 


A seven-union committee of newspaper unions, formed to unify 
the 11-month-old strike against the Portland Oregonian and Oregon 


Journal, has opened a second-front drive for legislation to outlaw 


professional strikebreaking. 
“As of now, the campaign is 


officially underway,” 


declared in unveiling a “model® 
citizens’ job protection bill” at a 
press conference. 

The new legislative subcommit- 
tee of the Presidents’ Committee of 
Allied Printing and Related Trades 
said in a joint statement that the 
drive will proceed on several levels. 


“It is our aim to have the bill 
introduced in the more than 
40 state legislatures which will 
meet in 1961 and in the Cana- 
dian provincial legislatures,” the 
group said. 

The legislative group, headed by 
Pres. Elmer Brown of the Typo- 
graphical Union, said it also is 
working with the AFL-CIO on a 
federal measure with the aim of 
making it part of labor’s program 
in the new 87th Congress. 

Also on the legislative group 
are Pres. Anthony J. De Andrade 
of the Printing Pressmen and Exec- 
utive Vice Pres. William J. Farson 
-of the Newspaper Guild. Vice 
Pres. Alexander J. Rohan attended 
the press conference for De 
Andrade. 

“The campaign has the full en- 
dorsement of the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council and through it all of 
the state federations of labor and 
central labor unions,” the group 
pointed out. 

The joint group said it was 
formed out of the fear that the 
spreading of the “Portland pattern” 
would threaten the very existence 
of the unions involved. 


Grave Threat to Labor 


The Portland strike, the group 
said, not only is a “grave threat” 
to the 800 members involved, but 
to their fellow members and labor 
in general. 

The newspaper industry also 
may be a testing ground, the group 
warned, since the employer device 
of a strike insurance fund has 
shown up in the airline and rail- 
toad industries. 

Over the years, the group said, 
strikes and lockouts in the print- 
ing and publishing industry have 
been limited usually to one or two 
crafts. But Portland marks the 
first time the publishers in a major 
city have elected “to take on” all 
their unionized workers “in one 
massive union-busting drive.” 

The group said several factors 
made this possible: 


® Samuel I. Newhouse, multi- 
millionaire owner of the Oregonian, 
heads the second largest newspaper 
chain in the nation and so is better 
able to maintain a struck opera- 
tion. é 

® Availability of ‘“an ample 
supply of professional strikebreak- 
ers, many of whom came from the 
Stable of the notorious Bloor 
Schleppey,” who, the group said, 
has for ten years made “a lucrative 


IWA Board Backs 


Kennedy, Johnson 


* Portland, Ore—The Woodwork- 
ers’ executive board unanimously 
has endorsed the Democratic slate 
of Senators John F, Kennedy and 
Lyndon B. Johnson. 

IWA Pres. A. F. Hartung said it 
was the board’s “considered judg- 
ment” that the election of Kennedy 
and Johnson would best serve la- 
bor’s interests. The union has con- 
ducted an intensive register and 
vote drive among its members in 

States, he said. 


business” of supplying strikebreak- 
ers. 

® Indications that the two struck 
Portland dailies received $1 mil- 
lion from the strike insurance fund 
of the Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation. This, the group said, 
finances $350-$500 per week wages 
and expenses of strikebreakers, cir- 
culation and advertising losses, and 
other expenses. 

The group said it is seeking 
the new federal and state legis- 
lation because the Byrnes Act, 
the federal anti-strikebreaker 
law, enacted in 1936, and the 
few so-called “little Byrnes Act” 
laws in the states are ineffectual. 

The Byrnes Act makes it a felony 
to transport in interstate commerce 
any person employed for the pur- 
pose of interfering by force or 
threats with peaceful picketing or 
with employe rights to organize or 
bargain. 

The group said it obviously 
would be difficult to show that a 
person was being ‘transported for 
the purpose of interfering by force 
or threats in a dispute. 


The “model citizens’ job protec- 
tion bill” would bar recruitment of 
strikebreakers by persons or agen- 
cies not involved in a dispute, and 
it would bar employment of pro- 
fessional strikebreakers. 


Would Not Stop Hiring 


The model bill would not stop 
an employer from directly hiring 
replacements for strikers as long as 
they are not professionals and as 
long as each such replacement is 
informed that he will be taking the 
place of a striker. 

Members of the group said it 
will be possible to define a “pro- 
fessional strikebreaker.”” They work 
in non-union shops in Oklahoma 
City, Miami and Monroe, La., and 
elsewhere and are made available 
in the industry when needed, it 
was pointed out. 

Other unions in the joint group 
are the Stereotypers, Photo En- 
gravers, Bookbinders and _ the 
Papermakers and Paperworkers. 


the group | 


Massachusetts Votes 
Strikebreaking Ban 


Boston—The Massachusetts Legislature, denouncing the use of 
imported strikebreakers as leading to “industrial strife and vio- 
has ordered the registration of out-of-state strikebreakers 
“scab-herders” 


lence,” 
and of professional 
employers, 


HISTORIC AGREEMENT setting up special presidential commission to study and make recom- 
mendations on work rules dispute between railroad operating unions and management was reached 


at top-level meeting in office of Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell. 


Seated, left to right, are Pres. Neil 


P. Speirs of the Switchman; Pres. H. E. Gilbert of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen; A. F, Zim- 
merman, assistant grand chief of Locomotive Engineers; Pres. J. A. Paddock of the Conductors; 
Pres. W. P. Kennedy of the Railroad Trainmen; Mitchell, Guy W. Knight, chairman of Eastern 
Carriers’ Conference Committee; B. B. Bryant, chairman of Southeastern Conference, and Theodore 
Short, Western Conference chairman. Standing are Undersec. of Labor James O’Connell; L. B. Fee, 
New York Central Railroad; C. A. McRee, Seaboard, and E. H. Hallmann, Illinois Central. 


New Farm Program Urged for 60s 
To End GOP ‘Mismanagement’ 


The Conference on Economic Progress has accused the Eisenhower Administration of “abysmal 
mismanagement” of the nation’s farm program and has called for a sweeping new approach that 
would “substitute purpose for aimlessness, decision for default.” 

In an 80-page study entitled “Food and Freedom,” the nonprofit CEP proposed a long-range 
program for the 60s that would spell out maximum production, employment | and purchasing dale 


goals for the nation’s farms similar 
to the goals for labor and industry 
contained in the Employment Act 
of 1946. 

Noting that the U. S. is “moving 
perilously close to the third eco- 
nomic recession within less than 
eight years,” the CEP charged 
that “the farm depression has been 
a powerful factor in the slowdown 
of our overall: rate of economic 
growth and the severe long-term 
rise in unemployment.” It added: 

“The abysmal mismanagement 
of our farm productive resources 
is a striking example of our per- 
vasive default. For nowhere else 
in our economic life is the con- 
trast more glaring than in agri- 
culture between unused ‘sur- 
pluses’ and neglected needs, be- 
tween so called overproduction 
and genuine underconsumption. 

Nowhere else is the challenge 

more urgent to convert the new 


who peddle their services to 


The labor-backed bill was signed® 


by Gov. Foster Furcolo (D) after 
it reached his desk for the second 
time. The first time around, the 
governor — without vetoing the 
measure—sent it back to the legis- 
lature with the request that it be 
amended to require also the regis- 
tration of out-of-state pickets. 


After both houses by over- 
whelming votes refused to make 
the change, Furcolo accepted the 
legislation in its original form. 


Although the bill falls consider- 
ably short of the goal of banning 
outright all professional  strike- 
breaking, it marks the first legisla- 
tive breakthrough in this area in 
recent years. Anti-scab bills were 
passed earlier this year by the Lou- 
isiana and Rhode Island _legisla- 
tures but were killed by governors’ 
vetoes. 

The Massachusetts law requires 
any person who arranges to furnish 


out-of-state strikebreakers to an 


employer to file a written report 
with the state listing: 

@ The names and addresses of 
persons hired or about to be hired 
as strikebreakers. 

@ The total amount of salary 
and expenses paid or to be paid to 
each strikebreaker. 

@ The amount received by the 
“scab-furnisher” for his services in 
supplying strikebreakers. 

Employers who contract for the 
importation of strikebreakers are 
likewise required to file detailed 
reports. All reports filed are open 
for public inspection. 

Maximum penalty for failure 
to file is a $500 fine for a first 
offense and a $5,000 fine for sub- 
sequent offenses. 

The law also bans employment 
of a strikebreaker with the knowl- 
edge that the strikebreaker has 
been convicted of a felony within 
the previous seven years. 

A . 


technology into a positive asset.” 

The CEP study charged that the 
Administration’s farm policy has 
been “almost totally lacking in any 
great national purpose related to 
conditions either at home or over- 
seas. 

Creation of farm surpluses in 
the U.S. at a time when many 
American families do not have a 
balanced diet was serious enough, 
CEP declared, but the existence of 
these surpluses “when more than 
half of the people in the free world 
go hungry in a literal sense and 
when millions are close to starva- 
tion” created a condition “perilous 
to us almost beyond description.” 


CEP called for an agricultural 
program that would look into the 
real needs and purchasing power 
of domestic consumers in order to 
lift all American families to a “sat- 
isfactory” level of health; and 
which would raise the level of agri- 
cultural exports to help reduce the 
food deficits in the underdeveloped 
free world. 


Asks Farm Job Program 


At the same time it urged action 
to insure full and efficient employ- 
ment on the farm, with emphasis 
on “encouragement of the family- 
type farm,” coupled with action to 
provide jobs off the farm as auto- 
mation continues to reduce the 
need for agricultural workers. 

The program, CEP said, would 
be geared to keep income of farm 
families moving upward at the 
same rate as those of urban fam- 
ilies. It pointed out that in 1959 
per capita farm income nosedived 
to $965—less than 50 percent of 


Stewards, Pilots 
Settlement Urged 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has called on representatives of the 
Air Line Stewards and Stewardesses 
Association and the Air Line Pilots 
Association to iron out problems 
resulting from an application for an 
AFL-CIO charter by the ALSSA. 

The AFL-CIO has urged that 
the court suits filed by the Pilots 
against the Stewards group and its 
president Kenneth Quinn be with- 
drawn and that the dispute he set- 
tled by the unions and the federa- 
tion within the framework of the 
AFL-C10O., 


the per capita personal income for 
the entire U.S. population. 

The CEP “Food and Freedom” 
study was prepared by a staff under 
the direction of Leon H. Keyser- 
ling, former chairman of Pres. True 
man’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. Copies of the pamphlet 
may be obtained at 50 cents each 
from the Conference on Economic 
Progress, 1001 Connecticut Ave 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Former FBI 
Agent Blocked 


As Monitor 


A possibility that the Teamsters 
Union Board of Monitors may soon 
be compelled to agree to a union 
convention, thus paving the way for 
dissolution of the monitorship sys- 
tem, was raised when a U.S. ap- 
pellate court rejected a proposed 
new chairman for the group. 

Efforts of the monitors to hold 
a hearing on charges involving 
Teamsters Pres. James R. Hoffa 
were previously blocked in appel- 
late court, and the board was re- 
duced to two members when Chair- 
man Martin F. O’Donoghue re 
signed. 

District Judge F. Dickinson 
Letts, who established the monitor- 
ship in January 1958 under a con- 
sent order, then named Terence F, 
McShane, a former Federal Bureau 
of Investigation agent, as chairman 
over union objections. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia up- 
held the objections, holding that 
they were based on “reasonable 
grounds” because of McShane’s 
previous activities as an investi- 
gator of the union. He had tes- 
tified against Hoffa in a wire- 
tapping case. 

The Board of Monitors, the ap- 
pellate court said in a 2-to-1 deci- 
sion, was created with a provision 
that both sides should agree on the 
person named as chairman to pre- 
side over members representing 
plaintiffs and union. 

Discussions have been proceed- 
ing between spokesmen of the two 
groups on possible terms of agrees 
ment for a special union conven- 
tion, previously blocked by Letts, 
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Forand Urges 
Senior Votes 
For Kennedy 


Chicago—“I want you to help 
me put Jack Kennedy in the White 


House,” Rep. Aime J. Forand (D-| § 


R. I.) told 3,000 persons attending 
Chicago’s Senior Citizens Salute to 
Social Security at the Medinah 
Temple. 

Forand said he is confident that 
upon Kennedy’s election health 
care for the. aged under the social 
security. system would become a 
reality. He predicted that 90 days 


after the beginning of.a Kennedy}. . 
Administration a bill would be en-} 


acted. ° 

Forand said that, though he is 
retiring from Congress, “don’t . 
think the Forand fight is dead. 
It is very much alive.” He urged 
senior citizens to get out the vote 
and write letters to friends and 
relatives urging them to vote for 
Kennedy. 

Sen. Estes Kefauver ‘(D-Tenn.) 
praised Pres. Roosevelt for estab- 
lishing the social security system 25 
years ago. He reviewed the record 
of the Republican fight against so- 
cial security and called for the elec- 
tion of Kennedy and Lyndon John- 
son, Illinois Sen. Paul H. Douglas 
and Otto Kerner, Democratic can- 
didate for governor. 

Kefauver criticized GOP efforts 
to hold up the drug price hearings 
of the Anti-Trust and Monopoly 
subcommittee. Despite these at- 
tempts, he said, “our subcommittee 
has made public a clear-cut—and 
not very attractive—picture.” He 
added: 

“, . . I believe that it is seri- 
ously wrong when we, as a na- 
tion, have the most wonderful 
drugs in the world—and still 
there are thousands of our peo- 
ple who need them, but cannot 
afford to pay for them.” 

Pres. William A. Lee of the Chi- 
eago Federation of Labor said, “We 
hear of so-called ‘white papers’ on 
the issue of health care for aging. 
All the white papers or blue papers 
on this question add up to just so 
much red tape unless we have lead- 
ership that is not afraid to act vig- 
orously on the things you are dis- 
cussing here today.” 


Secret Weapon 


Philadelphia—An AFL-CIO 


ing social security.” 


Nixon ‘Discovery’ of 
Social Security Hit 


spokesman extended tongue-in- 


cheek congratulations to Vice Pres. Nixon for belatedly “discover- 


Nelson H. Cruikshank, director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social 
Security, told a senior citizens’ rally here that Nixon’s “election year 


concern for the older people of 
America” is in direct contradiction 
to his voting record in Congress. 

Cruikshank also took sharp issue 
with Nixon’s new social security 
“white paper” outlining the Repub- 
lican candidate’s “program for our 
senior citizens.” 

“It has all the elements of a 
liberal program,” the AFL-CIO 
expert said, “with one exception 
— it fails to provide any money.” 

Cruikshank noted that Health, 
Education & Welfare Sec. Arthur 
S. Flemming had attempted to cor- 
rect that omission by telling news- 
men the Nixon program would cost 
between $200 million and $300 
million a year. 

But, Cruikshank pointed out, 
just one item in the Nixon blue- 


print—extension of social security 


4: Teamsters Cleared 
In T-H Political Case 


St. Louis—Four Teamster officials were acquitted here of criminal 
charges involving contributions to candidates for federal office. 

Acquitted were Teamsters Executive Vice Pres. Harold J. Gib- 
bons; Legislative Dir. Sidney Zagri; and Pres. William Latal and 
Sec. John Naber of IBT Local 688. 


The Justice Dept. has never suc-© 


ceeded in obtaining a final convic- 
tion against any union or its officers 
on charges of violating the restric- 
tions on union political action writ- 
ten into the Corrupt Practices Act 
in 1947 by the Taft-Hartley Act. 
US. District Court Judge 
George H. Moore directed the 
jury to acquit the four union 
Officials on the ground that the 
government had produced no 
proof that the IBT had violated 
the law when individual mem- 
bers signed authorization cards 
permitting the use of 35 cents 
per month of their dues money 
for political purposes. 

The court held that there was no 
evidence that the allocations. “were 
not entirely voluntary.” He added 
that if, as the government sug- 
gested, the law prevents such an 
allocation by union members, “I 
should have grave doubts about the 
constitutionality” of the law. 


No Government Appeal 
Because the government had 
completed presentation of its case 
before the judge directed the ac- 
quittal verdict the Justice Dept. 
will be unable to appeal the de- 
cision, since this would violate the 


constitutional safeguard against 
placing a defendant in double 
jeopardy. 

A Justice Dept. spokesman 
expressed doubt that the decision 
would have any impact on any 
other cases involving union 
political activity which might 
come up. 

Judge Moore ruled that con- 
tributions by a labor organization 
to federal candidates are legal un- 
der the Corrupt Practices Act pro- 
vided they are made “from funds 
voluntarily designated for such pur- 
pose by all or a part of the individ- 
ual members” of a union if there 
is a bona fide accounting of such 
funds and if the amounts of ex- 
penditures do not exceed the funds 
designated by the members. 

The fund set up by Local 688 
—from which contributions were 
made to the late Sen. Thomas 
C. Hennings (D-Mo.), Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore.), Repre- 
sentatives James Roosevelt (D- 
Calif.) and Henry S. Reuss (D- 
Wis.)—complied with all of these 
provisions, the court ruled, 


benefits to 2.6 million additional 
persons—would cost more than $1 
billion, even if they were given 
only the $33-a-month minimum. 


The only possible way Nixon 
could make good on his pledge 
at the cost estimate given by 
Flemming, he said, would be to 
raid the Social Security Trust 
Fund. This, he added, “backs up 
Sen. Kennedy’s statement that 
Nixon is leading a wrecking crew 
against social security.” 

During his service in Congress, 
Nixon voted “wrong” on eight sig- 
nificant social security issues, 
Cruikshank declared. Reading the 


record on the Vice President, he 
listed these key votes: 


e@ A bill to nullify the effect of 
a Supreme Court decision extend- 
ing social security to an additional 
750,000 people passed the House 
in 1948 with Nixon voting for it. 

@ Pres. Truman’s veto of the 
bill was overridden with the help 
of Nixon’s vote. 

@ In April 1948, Nixon voted to 
override a Truman veto of a social 
security amendment excluding 
newspaper and magazine vendors 
from coverage. 

@ In 1949 and 1950, there were 
four key votes on a bill to extend 
coverage to some 3.5 million peo- 
ple and raise benefits an average 
of 77 percent. On each of these 
key votes, including an attempt to 
recommit the entire bill with in- 
structions to substitute a watered- 
down measure providing lower 
benefits, less coverage and elimi- 
nating disability insurance protec- 
tion, Nixon voted wrong. After all 
the attempts to emasculate the bill 
were defeated, Nixon turned around 
and voted for final passage. 

@ In 1951, Nixon supported 
the Jenner amendment which made 
public assistance rolls in the states 
subject to public scrutiny. 

Cruikshank pointed out that. 
Nixon’s opposition to social se- 
curity is not surprising since the 
basic social security system was 
bitterly opposed by the Repub- 
licans. Back in 1935, 107 of the 


115 Republicans in Congress 
voted against the old age and 
survivors insurance program. 
Cruikshank noted that the im- 
provements which Nixon has op- 
posed “he now hails as the ac- 


complishments of his party,” 


Through Domsevaile Victory: 


in which they have been enacted. 


R-T-W Repeal Seen 
\By Mrs. Roosevelt 


Indianapolis—Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt warned the nation in a 
speech here that so-called “right-to-work” laws are harmful to the 
welfare of all working people, and should be repealed in the states 


Mrs. Roosevelt denounced the andi-collective bargaining legis- 


;|lation in an appearance before‘ 


500 Democratic women leaders in 
this city. She predicted that Indi- 
ana’s Democratic candidate for 
governor, Matthew E. Welsh,. will 
be elected Nov. 8 and that the 
state’s three-year-old “‘right-to- 
work” law will be repealed by the 
legislature next January. 

The “right-to-work” law is a 
major issue in the Indiana elec- 
tion campaign, with Democrats 
supporting repeal of the com- 
pulsory open-shop law, and Re- 
publicans opposing repeal. 

In her talk with the Democratic 
women’s group, Mrs. Roosevelt at- 
tacked the validity of the “right-to- 
work” law, said it has been a fac- 
tor in holding back the nation’s 
economic expansion, and “hurts all 
of the workers of your state.” She 
said “right-to-work” laws should be 
repealed. 

Mrs. Roosevelt told the Demo- 
cratic women: 

“Some years ago, under Repub- 
lican leadership, Indiana passed a 
‘right-to-work’ law. I think all of 
you know that Sen. (Herbert H.) 
Lehman and I have joined in a 
committee to fight this law in many 
areas of our nation. » 

“We have tried to make clear 
just what this law really is. It 
has no validity as to worker 
‘rights.’ It simply damages the 
workers’ right to organize, and 
I am glad you will have a gover- 
nor in Matthew Welsh who will 
lead the fight to repeal this law 
which I feel hurts all of the 
workers of your state. 


“We are coming into a difficult 


Nearly 10,000 servicemen at 


economic period. Not many have 
thought about it, but you, in a 
state where you have steel and the 
automobile industry, must have al- 
ready sensed what automation will 
do to workers. 


‘Battle for Mankind’ 

“It is essential not only to re- 
peal the ‘right-to-work’ law, but we 
must have people in government to 
plan, to do things, to see that 
people will not suffer. It is a great 
battle for mankind.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt addressed the 
Democratic women at a luncheon 
at which she was the honor guest 
after addressing a meeting earlier 


‘of the Indiana Teachers’ Associa- 


tion. 


The widow of the late New 
Deal President has led a nation- 
wide fight for the past three years 
against the anti-collective bar- 
gaining “right-to-work” law. The 
Democratic Party platform has 
pledged repeal of Section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
authorizes states to enact legisla- 
tion that contradicts federal rec- 
ognition of the union shop. 


Mrs. Roosevelt is co-chairman 
of the National Council for Indus- 
trial Peace, a voluntary citizen’s 
group that opposes the anti-labor 
“right-to-work” laws. Former Sen. 
Herbert H. Lehman (D-N. Y.) is 
her co-chairman. 


The “right-to-work” law is an 
election issue to greater or lesser 
degree in the states of Indiana, 
Vermont, Delaware, Kansas, :Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, Utah, Iowa 
and North Dakota, 


AFL-CIO Show Seen 
By 10,000 Overseas 


New York—“AFL-CIO’s Salute to the Armed Forces,” 
entertainment unit sponsored by the labor federation, recently 
returned from a 15,000-mile tour of U.S. bases overseas. 


a USO 


17 isolated U.S. Navy and Air 


Force bases in Spain, Morocco, Naples, and Sicily saw the show 


artist, and Johnny Woods, comed- 
ian and first vice president of the 
American Guild of Variety Artists. 


The route they traveled is 
known as a “hardship circuit”— 
U.S. bases rarely visited by en- 
tertainers from the States. The 
tour was arranged as part of 
the continuing AFL-CIO Com- 
munity Service—USO program 
on Behalf of men and women in 
the armed, forces, 


The troupe gave 13 performances 
at U. S. bases in Spain to a total 
of 4,630 servicemen, including two 
at Torrejon, headquarters of the 
16th Air Force. 

In Morocco, the unit played to 
4,000 servicemen and their fami- 
lies at six bases of the 16th Air 
Force and the U. S. 6th Fleet. 
Largest audience was in Port Lyau- 
tey, where 1,200 sailors at the U. S. 
Naval Air Base saw their first state- 
side entertainment in many months. 
The day before, at Sidi Yahia, the 
troupe played to a small but en- 
thusiastic audience of 500 person- 
nel stationed at the U. S. Navy 
Communications Base. 

The labor-sponsored entertain- 
ment unit gave one performance at 
NATO Fleet Headquarters in 
Naples, and another at the 6th Fleet 
Naval Air Support Base in Sigon- 
ella, Sicily, which concluded the 
30-day tour. 

In Sigonella, the troupe played to 


500 personnel and their families. 


headed by Eileen Barton, recording® 


Captain W. J. Frazier, base com- 
mander, wrote AFL-CIO Sec. 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler: “On 
behalf of all of us here, I thank you 
and your organization for the won- 
derful show, “Salute to the Armed 
Forces.” 


The tour was made possible by a 


‘1$10,000 contribution from AFL- 


CIO as “an expression of labor's 
concern for the well-being of 
Americans in uniform.” 


SAG Ballots In 


National Election 


Hollywood—The 14,000 men 
bers of the Screen Actors Guild 
currently are balloting on top offi- 
cers in the entertainment union's 
annual elections. 

George Chandler, incumbent 
president, is unopposed for another 
one-year term. Also unopposed 
are the following non-incumbenis: 
Dana Andrews, nominated for first 
vice president; James Garner, sec- 
ond vice president; John Litel, third 
vice president; Ann Doran, recoré 
ing secretary, and Frank Faylea, 
treasurer. 

There are 21 nominees for the 
18 positions on the SAG board of 
directors. 

Ballots are returnable before 
Nov. 11, and results will be ar 
nounced at the Guild’s general 


membership mecting here Nov. 2k 
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Democrats Favored to Keep 
Control of Senate and House 


(Continued from Page 1) 
of 65 seats—40 more than realistic 
Republican forecasts—to give the 
GOP a one-vote majority. 

Assessing the 437 House races is 
more difficult than appraising Sen- 
ate contests since many elections 
hinge on highly localized: issues, 
unpredictable local moods and the 
personalities and backgrounds of 
candidates. 

In addition a large number of 
congressional districts switch back 
and forth between the two parties 
every two years without regard to 
general voting trends. And there 
are about 90 “marginal” districts 
where the incumbent won by less 
than 55 percent of the vote. 

The Republicaris have put major 
emphasis on these “marginal” dis- 
tricts, and in addition are concen- 
trating their efforts on three key 
states—Indiana, Connecticut and 
California—where, GOP strategists 
contend, the Democratic victories 
in 1958 were “disproportionately” 
high, even in the face of the Demo- 
cratic sweep. 

In normally Republican Indiana, 
for example, where the GOP had a 
9-2 margin in the delegation, the 
Democrats captured six new seats 
two years ago. A major cause of 
this stunning upset was a strong 


protest vote against “right-to-work” 
supporters. In Connecticut, Demo- 
crats captured all six House seats 
previously held by the Republicans, 
while in California, they picked up 
three seats to take control of the 
delegation by a 16-14 margin. 

In the Senate races, the Demo- 
crats’ best hope of picking up Re- 
publican-held seats lie in these 
states: 

Colorado — Lt. Gov. Robert 
Knous (D) had a slight edge in the 
closing days of the campaign to 
defeat Sen. Gordon Allott in his 
bid for re-election. 


Iowa—Democratic Gov. Herschel 
Loveless was seen ahead of State 
Sen. Jack Miller (R) in the race 
for the seat being vacated by GOP 
Sen. Thomas E. Martin. 

Massachusetts — Mayor Thomas 
J. O’Connor of Springfield, a sur- 
prising Democratic primary vic- 
tor, appeared to be pulling close to 
veteran Sen. Leverett Saltonstall, 
with Kennedy’s drawing power in 
his own state seen aiding O’Con- 
nor’s campaign. 

By contrast, the Republicans 
seem to be leading clearly in only 
one race for a Democratic-held seat 
—that of. Wyoming’s retiring Sen. 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney. This race 


Voters to Ballot for 
Governor in 27 States 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Belt states in a bid to wipe out 
Democratic inroads of recent years. 

In four southern states—Arkan- 
sas, Florida, North Carolina and 
Texas—a Democratic gubernatorial 
victory is the nearest thing to a 
political certainty. It would be 
ranked as a major upset if the 
Republican candidate won in Mis- 
souri or Wisconsin. In Michigan 
Lt. Gov. -John Bey Swainson is 
favored to movesipto thestatehouse 
being vacated by six-term Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams. 

In seven other states, which pres- 
ently have Democratic governors, 
election-eve odds were seen either 
even or slightly but not conclusive- 
ly favoring the Republican chal- 
lengers. In these states—Iowa, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, New Mexico and 
Washington—the pluralities rolled 
up in the presidential contest covld 
tip the scale either way. 

In Minnesota, Gov. Orville L. 
Freeman is battling for an unpre- 
cedented fourth term against an 
aggressive Republican opponent, 
E. L, Andersen, who has waged 
a gloves-off attempt to split the 
farmer-labor alliance in the state. 

Republicans took out advertise- 
ments in every rural weekly news- 
paper in the state to attack Free- 
man for having ordered the closing 
of the Wilson Co. meat packing 
plant at Albert Lea last year during 
the Packinghouse Workers’ strike. 
Andersen has said he would have 
used the National Guard to keep 
the plant open for strikebreakers, 


‘according to the Duluth Labor 


World, 

In Washington, normally a Dem- 
Ocratic stronghold, the re-election 
of Gov. Albert D. Rossellini is 
considered because of local issues 
to hinge on the margin of an ex- 
pected Kennedy victory in the 
State. 

Labor in New Mexico is actively 
working for the re-election of Gov. 
John Burroughs, who has pledged 
to veto any “right-to-work” law. 
His GOP opponent, former Gov. 
Edwin Mechem, is on record for 
Outlawing the union shop. This 
face, as those in Iowa, Kansas and 
South Dakota, is believed to be 
Close, 

The Democrats are hoping that 
any gubernatorial losses will be 


more than offset by the capture of 
governorships now held by Repub- 
licans. 

In no state are the Republicans 
ahead by a margin that could be 
considered safe. In several states 
now held by the GOP, Demo- 
cratic challengers are considered 
odds-on favorites. 

Otto Kerner, Democratic candi- 
date opposing Illinois Gov. William 
G. Stratton, has the endorsement 
of several normally Republican 
newspapers, Stratton, seeking an 
unusual third term, narrowly 
squeaked through four years ago 
even though Pres. Eisenhower car- 
ried that state by nearly 850,000 
votes. His prestige has been hurt 
by scandals involving other state 
officials. 

In West Virginia, where Demo- 
cratic expectations are high, Wil- 
liam A. Barron is strongly favored 
to win the governorship being va- 
cated by Republican Cecil H. Un- 
derwood. There will be some 
ticket-splitting, but it is expected 
to work both ways. 

In Maine, the Republicans hold 
the governorship only because the 
state does not elect a lieutenant- 
governor. When Democratic Gov. 
Clinton A. Clauson died last year, 
the Republican president of the 
state senate, John H. Reed, suc- 
ceeded automatically to the post 
and is seeking a full term this year. 
Rep. Frank M. Coffin is favored to 
defeat Reed and recapture the state- 
house for the Democrats. 

Stakes High in Indiana 

’ For labor, the stakes are high 
in Indiana, where Democrat Mat- 
thew Welsh is running against Lt. 
Gov. Crawford F, Parker, the man 
considered most responsible for 
blocking repeal of the state “right- 
to-work” law last year. Welsh, 
strongly on record for repeal, is 
expected to run ahead of the 
Democratic national ticket and is 
favored unless Nixon rolls up a 
greater-than-expected plurality in 
the state. 

In Delaware, “right-to-work” is 
also an issue, although the Re- 
publican candidate, John Rollins, 
has taken no recorded stand on 
the union shop. The Democratic 
candidate, former Gov. Elbert 
Carvel, has repeatedly denounced 
R-T-W. 


pits GOP Rep. Keith Thompson 
against Democrat Raymond Whit- 
aker, 

Rated as tossups, in the closing 
days of the campaign, are the Sen- 
ate races in Delaware and South 
Dakota. In the former, incumbent 
Democratic Sen. J. Allen Frear Jr. 
is challenged by former GOP Gov. 
J. Caleb Boggs; in the latter, in- 
cumbent Republican Sen. Karl 
Mundt is opposed by Rep. George 
McGovern (D). - 4 

Three state races are so close 
that the popular vote for Presi- 
dent is expected to be the key 
factor in determining the win- 
mer. These are the races in 
Kansas, Kentucky and New 
Jersey, where all incumbents are 
Republicans. 


Sixteen of the 23 incumbent 
Democratic senators are rated cer- 
tain or odds-on favorites to win. 
They include John J. Sparkman 
(Ala.), E. L. Bartlett (Alaska), 
John L. McClellan (Ark.), Richard 
B. Russell (Ga.), Paul H. Douglas 
(Ill.), Allen Ellender (La.), Pat 
McNamara (Mich.), James O. 
Eastland (Miss.), Edward Long 
(Mo.), Clinton P. Anderson 
(N.M.), B. Everett Jordan (N.C.), 
Robert S. Kerr (Okla.), Strom 
Thurmond (S.C.), Estes Kefauver 
(Tenn.), A. Willis Robertson (Va.), 
and Jennings Randolph (W. Va.) 

In addition, it would be regarded 
as major upsets if Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (Tex.) 
or Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
Minn.) were to be defeated, al- 
though reports indicate these races 
may be close. 

Four incumbent Republican sen- 
ators—Henry Dworshak (Idaho), 
Margaret Chase Smith (Me.), Carl 
T. Curtis (Neb.) anid Styles Bridges 
(N.H.)—seem likely to be returned 
to office. A victory for Democrats 
Lucia Cormier in Maine or Herbert 
Hill in New Hampshire also would 
be upset wins—although a Demo- 
cratic tide has been rising in New 
England in recent years. 

In the three remaining races, 
Democratic candidates Lee Met- 
calf in Montana, Maurine Neu- 
berger in Oregon and Claiborne Pell 
in Rhode Island appear well out 
in front in their campaigns for seats 
currently held by their party. 


Voters in 34 


* Incumbent. 


Senators on Election Day 


Following are the names of the major party candidates 
for the 34 U.S. Senate seats to be filled in the election Nov. 8: 


State Republican Democrat 
Alabama ......... Julian Elgin *J. J. Sparkman 
Alaska ........... Lee McKinley *E. L. Bartlett 
Arkansas ......... None *J. L. McClellan 
Colorado ...... ...*Gordon Allott Robert L. Knous 
Delaware ....... .. J. Caleb Boggs *J. Allen Frear 
Georgia ........ .. None *R. B. Russell 
Idaho ........... .*Henry Dworshak Robt. McLaughlin 
Illinois ........... S. W. Witwer *Paul Douglas 
LO oe Jack Miller Herschel Loveless 
Kansas ........... *A. S. Schoeppel Frank Theis 
Kentucky ....... ..*John S. Cooper Keen Johnson 
Louisiana ......... Geo. W. Reese Jr. *A. W. Ellender 
WA UIRG o's. 515,07 40,08 0 ¢ *M. C. Smith Lucia Cormier 
Massachusetts ..... *L. Saltonstall T. J. O’Connor 
Michigan ......... A. M. Bentley *P. V. McNamara 
Minnesota ......... P. K. Peterson *H. H. Humphrey 
Mississippi ........ Joe A. Moore *James Eastland 
Missouri .......... Lon Hocker *Edw. V. Long 
Montana .......... Orvin B. Fjare Lee Metcalf 
Nebraska ......... *Carl T. Curtis Robert Conrad 
New Hampshire ....*Styles Bridges Herbert W. Hill 
New Jersey ....... . *Clifford Case Thorn Lord 
New Mexico ...... Wm. F. Colwes *C. P. Anderson 
North Carolina .... Kyle Hayes *B. E. Jordan 


Oklahoma ........ B. H. Crawford *Robert S. Kerr 
Oregon ....... ..»- Elmo Smith Mrs. M. Neuberger 
Rhode Island ..... . R. Archambault Clairborne Pell 
South Carolina ..... None *Strom Thurmond 
South Dakota ...... *Karl Mundt Geo. S. McGovern 
Tennessee ....... .. Bradley Frazier *Estes Kefauver 
(1 ..... John G. Tower *L. B. Johnson 
ie | re . Stuart D. Baker *A. W. Robertson 
West Virginia ...... C. H. Underwood ‘*J. Randolph 


Wyoming ......... Keith Thomson 


States Pick 


R. B. Whitaker 


NMU Files Answer 
In L-G Election Case 


New York—The Maritime Union has filed an answer in federal 
court here denying without qualification all of the charges brought 
by Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell against the union’s biennial elec- 


tion held last spring. 


In the pre-trial stage, the union sought to interrogate Mitchell 


orally but the presiding judge di-O— 


rected that the union proceed first 
with written questions. 

Mitchell, moving under the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act, charged that 
prior to the April-May election the 
union “failed to insure the secrecy 
of the ballot and violated the elec- 
tion provisions of the act by other 
conduct, including the violation of 
its own constitution.” 

The suit also alleges that the 


Michigan 


Montana 


New Mexico 
North Carolina 


Wisconsin 


* Incumbent. 


Governors Will Be Chosen 
From These 54 Candidates 


These are the Democratic and Republican candidates in the 
27 states which elect a governor Nov. 8: 


State Republican Democrat 
Arizona ..........*Paul Fannin Lee Ackerman 
Arkansas .......... Henry M. Britt *Orval E. Faubus 
Delaware .......... John W. Rollins Elbert N. Carvel 
Florida ........... G. C. Peterson Farris Bryant 
Illinois ............*Wm. G, Stratton Otto Kerner Jr. 
Indiana ........... Crawford Parker Matthew Welsh 
Iowa ......++++-++ Norman A. Erbe Edw. J. McManus 
Kansas ........... John Anderson *George Docking 
Maine ..... eee. John H. Reed Frank M. Coffin 
Massachusetts ...... John A. Volpe Joseph D. Ward 


weeeceeee P. D. Bagwell 
Minnesota ......... E. L. Andersen 
Missouri .......... Edward G. Farmer 
eeeeeeeee Donald Nutter 
Nebraska ......... John Cooper 

New Hampshire ....*Wesley Powell 
.eeeeee Edwin L. Mechem 
.-.. Robert L. Gavin 
North Dakota ..... C. P. Dahl 

Rhode Island ......*Chris. DelSesto 
South Dakota ...... Archie Gubbrud 
Texas ............ William M. Steger 
Utah .............*George D. Clyde 
Vermont .......... F. Ray Keyser 
Washington ....... Lloyd Andrews 
West Virginia ...... Harold Neely 
weeeecee Philip E. Kuehn 


J. B. Swainson 
*O. L. Freeman 
John M. Dalton 
Paul Cannon 
Frank Morrison 
B. L. Boutin 
*John Burroughs 
Terry Sanford 
William L. Guy 
John A. Notte 
*Ralph Herseth 
*Price Daniel 
Wm. A. Barlocker 
R, F. Niquette 
*A. D. Rosellini 
Wm. A. Barron 
*Gaylord Nelson 


union failed to provide adequate 
safeguards to insure a fair election, 
The NMU balloting was con- 
ducted during a 60-day period in 
the union’s 30 port headquarters 
to fill 76 national and port posts. 
The Honest Ballot Association 
conducted the vote. 

H. Howard Ostrin, NMU coun- 
sel, sharply criticized the Mitchell 
charges as being “vague, general 
and conclusory.” He said a “myriad 
of vital fact details which the de- 
fendant must know to prepare its 
defense” was missing. 


Specifics Lacking 

For example, he added, the de- 
fendant must know the names and 
addresses of persons who engaged 
in the alleged violations, the dates, 
times and places of the alleged acts 
and the precise nature of the alleged 
violations. 

The NMU contested one charge 
on constitutional grounds. 

The union asserted that, if its 
action in publishing in the “Pi- 
lot,” the union’s newspaper, the 
photographs and statements of 
candidates violates the Landrum- 
Griffin Act, then that law vio- 
lates the free speech guarantees 
of the U.S. Constitution. 

The union pointed out that its 
constitution requires the special 
supplement, listing candidates in 
alphabetical order with a photo 
graph and statement of each candi- 
date, with the only restriction being 
one against libel. 

In a separate conument, the NMU 
charged that Mitchell’s suit, in 
timing and technique, amounted to 
“labor-baiting.” The union noted 
that the charges were announced 
while it was opening its convention, 
that news media were informed 
before the union, and that the 
announcement was made in Wash- 
ington while the suit was filed in 
New York. 
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Page Twelve 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1960 — 


Labor Backs Kennedy Leadership Role 


Meany Assails Nixon 


Stand on U.S. Prestige 


(Continued from Page 1) 

The choice facing the Amer- 
ican people, said Meany, is be- 
tween the road to “growth and 
strength” charted by Kennedy or 
the road to “stagnation” out- 
lined by Nixon and “his Old 
Guard colleagues.” 


“The workers of this country do 
not believe America has reached 
a dead end,” he emphasized. “Like 
their fellow Americans, they stand 
resolute in the determination to 
win the future for the cause of free- 
dom. They seek strong and cour- 
ageous leadership and they are con- 
vinced they have found it in John 
F. Kennedy.” 

Meany was sharp in his criti- 
cism of Nixon’s campaign claims 
“that America is stronger than ever 
before in history, that our prestige 
has never been so high and that 
our economy has reached an all- 
time peak.” 

“If that were true,” he asked, 
“why should the American people 
and the rest of the free world be 
so concerned about the increas- 
ing menace of Soviet Russia’s 
military and economic expan- 
sion? Why should we have to 
take insults and public threats 
from (Soviet Premier Nikita) 
Khrushchev? Why should the 
mew and uncommitted nations 
pay more heed to the Kremlin 
than to us?” 

If Nixon’s claim that “America 
never had it so good” were true, 
Meany continued, “why has unem- 
ployment become so chronically 
high? Why is the steel industry 
limping along at 50 percent of ca- 
pacity? Why are business condi- 
tions generally so drab?” 

The AFL-CIO president pointed 
out that Kennedy is “on firm 
ground when he emphasizes the 
need to make up for lost time in 
national defense and the urgency 
for more vigorous action by our 
government to out-distance Soviet 
Russia in military power,” and in 
pointing out that “actual polls, 
taken abroad by our own goy- 
ernment, show our prestige has 
dropped alarmingly.” 


“America can achieve and 
maintain unquestioned military 
superiority,’ Meany said, “only 
if we acquire the economic pow- 
er to support it.” 


In this regard, he assailed Nixon 
American people in stating that “the 


brightest in American history.” 


that the national jobless rate in 
October shot up above 6 percent 
—‘a serious danger point”—and 
cited a New York Times editorial 
which “pointed to other danger sig- 
nals” in the economy. 

To meet these problems, he con- 
tinued, Kennedy has outlined the 
“definite and inescapable responsi- 
bility’ which the federal govern- 
ment has “to start our national 
economy moving forward again at 
a healthy rate.” The Kennedy pro- 
gram calls for: 

“Action—to build thousands 
of new schools and raise teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

“Action—to help finance con- 
struction of at least 2 million 
new homes a year for the next 
10 years. 

“Action—to spur scientific re- 
search, to provide hospitals and 
research facilities. 

*“Action—to restore our 
blighted cities and remove slums. 


“Action—to build new roads 
and airports and vital community 
facilities, to develop our natural 
resources, to save our water sup- 
plies from waste and pollution.” 

In addition, he said, the Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate pro- 
poses to step up farm income, raise 
the minimum wage and broaden 
coverage, and to restore the major 
depressed areas of the country. 

“These programs,” said Meany, 
“represent a major part of the un- 
finished business of America, too 
long neglected in the past. If we 
can get started on them next year, 
they will create millions of new 


jobs and stimulate demand for the 
products of all basic industries.” 


for telling a “big whopper” to the/|f 
past eight years have been the|@ 


Meany predicted that forthcoming | 
unemployment figures would show | 


® 


(Continued from Page 1) 

of “Dick and Cabot” (Republican 
vice presidential nominee Henry 
Cabot Lodge). 

@ The cutting edge of the “re- 
ligious issue” involving Kennedy’s 
membership in the Roman Catholic 
Church and the curiously large 
number of “silent” voters who, a 
week before the election, appar- 
ently had not made up their minds. 

In two of the seven major in- 
dustrial states—New York and 
Michigan—Kennedy was consid- 
ered leading by a wide margin. 
This would give him 65 of the 
269 electoral votes needed for 
victory. 
- Regarding the other five—Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, California 
and Texas, with a total of 140 elec- 
toral votes—the experts disagreed. 
The consensus was that Kennedy 
would win most of them, which 
with smaller states he is sure to 


win would give him the election 


Voters to Decide Wide Range 
Of Issues. in State Referenda 


Arkansas voters will decide on Nov. 8 whether their state should provide minimum wage pro- 
tection for workers not covered by the federal wage-hour law. 
In Michigan, two big referenda issues will be a proposal to increase the state’s sales tax and a prop- 


osition to call a constitutional convention for the purpose, among other things, of revising organic law 
to authorize a broader tax structure. 
California voters must decide on® 


a controversial water bond measure 
which the state AFL-CIO is vigor- 
ously opposing as a special-interest 
proposal. 

In Washington State, a civil serv- 
ice merit system proposal on the 
ballot would write into law the 
principle of union recognition for 
state employes. 

These are typical of issues that 
in many states the people will 
decide by direct vote. They deal 
with such matters as continuity 
of government in the event of 
an enemy attack, home rule for 
cities, legislative salaries, judicial 
districts, tax assessments and 
bond issues. 

Conspicuously absent from the 
state ballots are so-called “right-to- 
work” propositions. 

After the 1958 Republican elec- 
tion debacle, in which “right-to- 
work” was credited with bringing 
GOP candidates down to crushing 
defeat in California and Ohio and 
boosting Democratic pluralities in 
Colorado and Washington, leading 
Republicans served notice that they 
were strongly opposed to R-T-W 


referenda in the 1960 presidential 
election year. 

The Arkansas State AFL-CIO 
won a two-front fight to get the 
wage-hour proposition on the bal- 
lot. 


First labor circulated petitions 
and collected more than 41,000 
signatures—nearly twice the re- 
quired number. Then the state 
federation successfully defended 
the proposal against a court 
challenge brought by hotel and 
restaurant associations, retail 
stores and other business inter- 
ests. 


If enacted, the new law would 
establish an 80-cent minimum wage 
and a 48-hour ceiling the first year, 
90 cents and 44 hours the second 
year and $1 and 40 hours there- 
after. The state’s only existing 
minimum wage law is an ancient 
statute setting a $1.25 daily mini- 
mum for a nine-hour day for ex- 
perienced women workers. 

In Michigan, labor and labor- 
supported Democratic candidates 
are asking voters to reject a one- 


third increase in the sales tax. 


Also on the ballot is a constitu- 
tional convention proposal which 
labor is opposing because the con- 
vention would automatically be 
stacked against big population cen- 
ters and the Republicans would 
have disproportionate representa- 
tion. Representation would be on 
a basis of present legislative appor- 
tionment, which is heavily gerry- 
mandered against city voters. 

The California AFL-CIO has 
charged that Proposition No. 1 
on the state’s ballot, the water 
bond issue, is a “plum” which 
would benefit only giant land- 
owners and speculators at the 
expense of the taxpayers. 

A drive led by the State, County 
& Municipal Employes, actively 
backed by the State AFL-CIO, 
collected 110,000 signatures to en- 
able Washington voters to act on 
a proposition to strengthen the state 
merit system, establish the princi- 
ples of a grievance procedure and 
seniority rights and authorize writ- 
ten contracts with unions of state 


employes. 


but the contest was considered so 
close that each big state might 
swing on a few thousand votes. 

The universal judgment was that 
Kennedy’s campaign since Labor 
Day had sharply cut if it had not 
overcome what was originally a 
long Nixon lead. 

The final week of the campaign 
saw Kennedy increasingly on the 
attack, Nixon apparently hoping 
that the stepped-up Eisenhower 
campaign would prove decisive with 
voters. 

Kennedy moved with banter 
and apparent confidence into a 
tour through 17 states, including 
final visits to California, Dlinois, 
New York and Ohio, as he ham- 
mered home his major themes. 
He told vast crowds that Amer- 
ica needs to “pick itself up and 
start moving again.” He charged 
that Nixon was running from 
the Republican Party label, 
from his own conservative record 
and the tight-money, economic- 
slowdown record of the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 


He asked repeatedly how Nixon 
could claim the capacity to “face 
Khrushchev” when he didn’t dare 
go into a fifth television debate with 
a rival candidate for the American 
presidency. 


Ike Takes a Hand 


Kennedy twitted Nixon about 
going into New York City, which 
was admittedly hostile territory, 
only in the presence of Eisenhower. 

The Vice President battled hard, 
claiming that his deliberately 
planned strategy of hitting hard the 
last three weeks was beginning a 
counter-trend away from Kennedy. 

He and the President entered 
New York with the purpose of out- 
drawing the great throngs the Dem- 
ocratic nominee had gained a week 
and two weeks earlier, and the 
crowds were impressive. 

Nixon scheduled a swift but 
burdensome trip to Alaska to 
redeem his promise to campaign 
in “all 50 states’—despite the 
apparent certainty that the three 
Alaska electoral votes were un- 
challengeably in Kennedy’s col- 
umn. 


He had ahead a strenuous cam- 


paign in his home state of*Califor- 


nia for the pre-election weekend, 
fighting for the state’s 32-vote elec. 
toral college plum that his cam- 
paign managers acknowledged were 
essential to his election. 
Many newsmen traveling with 
the Vice President thought he 


SEVENTH AVENUE was crowded with noonhour listeners when Sen. John F. Kennedy made the 
traditional late-October garment center appearance during his New York visit. The Democratic 
presidential nominee talked to an estimated 250,000. 


Record-Breaking Vote Anticipated; 
Experts Give Kennedy Slight Edge 


showed a sense of strain, an in- 
per tension, reflecting the rigors 
of the campaign. 

He apparently faced a difficult 
problem in associating himself with 
the Eisenhower Administration, 
thus laying claim to the President’s 
support, while avoiding potential! 
loss of votes because of some Ad- 
ministration policies. 

This led him into quiet sugges- 
tions and positive statements thai 
in effect repudiated certain Admin- 
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Bir 


PUBLIC 


istration policies. One example was 
a Nixon letter that clearly pledged 
support of the Rural Electrification 
Administration’s tradition of low 
interest rates, despite a seven-year 
effort by the Eisenhower Treasury 
Dept. and Budget Bureau to raise 
the rates. 

The weight and significance of 
the vote on the “religious issue” 
was considered. by most observers 
as unpredictable. 

Kennedy repeated on a nation: 
ally televised forum show, the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System’s Face 
the Nation, earlier statements that 
he believed as a matter of deep con- 
viction in the separation of church 
and state. “What more can I say?” 
he asked. 

The general feeling was that the 
so-called “issue” would cut bot 
ways, with some anti-Catholics vot- 
ing against him no matter what he 
said, with other voters casting bal- 
lots for him in protest of the use 
of a religious test for office. 

A vote of 65 million to 70 
million citizens would for sure 
pass the 62 million rolled up in 
1956, when Eisenhower won bis 
second term, and the 61.5 mil- 
lion of 1952. In 1948, when 
former Pres. Harry S. Truman 
won the election, fewer than 49 
million people voted. 

A heavy turnout was anticipated 
on the basis of a growth in popula 
tion and unusually massive registra 
tion campaigns, which boosted the 
number of people eligible to vote 
far above the 1956 level. 
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